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The Watson-Guptill 
Scholarship Award 


N ADDITION to the Scholastic 

Awards we take pleasure in announc- 
ing that Ernest Watson, the Eldorado 
Pencil Artist, is offering another prize 
to participants in the contest sponsored 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
which will be coveted by all young 
people who are hoping to become pro- 
fessional artists. 

This award is a Scholarship for one 
year (an 8 months’ session) in the Wat- 
son-Guptill School of Art in Brooklyn, 
New York. A full page announcement 
of this pencil contest appears elsewhere 
in this issue of The Scholastic. The win- 
ner may elect any one of the courses ad- 
vertised, the regular tuition for which 
is $300.00. 

The judges will select the contestant 
who appears to show the greatest prom- 
ise for an art career. Only senior high 
school students to be graduated in Janu- 
ary or June, 1931, are eligible. In addi- 
tion to the drawings submitted, those 
competing for the Scholarship should 
submit a typewritten letter of not over 
400 words stating their purpose in 
studying art and giving a record of their 
scholastic standing while in high school 
and any honors they have won. 

The Watson-Guptill School of Art has 
recently been opened by Ernest W. 
Watson and Arthur L. Guptill, who re- 
signed from their long association with 
Pratt Institute. Mr. Watson leaves his 
position as member of the day faculty 
and Supervisor of the Evening Art 
School at Pratt, to establish courses in 
the pictorial arts in this new School. He 
was associated with Raymond P. En- 
sign in the Berkshire Summer School 
of Art from 1914 to 1923. His recent 
book, Linoleum Block Printing, is the 
first of a series he is writing. 

Mr. Guptill, a Registered Architect, 
was trained at Pratt Institute and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and has practiced architecture in New 
York. He is more widely known as an 
architectural renderer and as the author 
of Sketching and Rendering in Pencil and 
Drawing with Pen and Ink. 

The Watson-Guptill School will offer 
work for evening, Saturday and full- 
time day classes, in Pencil and Pen 
Sketching, Architectural Rendering, 
Block Printing, Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Art, Applied Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, and Teacher Training in Art. 
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\ ARGARET FITZHUGH BROWN 
has invested her portrait of the Post- 
man on our cover with all the friendliness 
+ the sitter. Miss Brown is an artist of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and_ this 
painting was exhibited at the annual 
show of the Gloucester Society of Artists 
last summer. She knows and paints the 
fishermen and boatmen about which Mr. 
Connolly’s story is written. The subject 
of this picture is her own mailman. Be- 
sides delivering mail he is one of the most 
prominent men in town, known to ev ery 
one by his first name, including the chil- 
lren. It was hard to persuade him to sit 


‘or his portrait because he is always so 
pusy. 
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a CORONACASE s+. useful as a 
weeksend bag, Zoo... ‘ 


Finished in rich, soft 
brown .. . brass fit- 
tings inside and out 

. efficiently pro- 
tects the typewriter 
when Corona goes 
along on trips. 


Serves as a roomy 
overnight case, when 
Coronastaysathome. 


HE new Coronacase made an instant 
hit. “Just what we were looking for,” 
people tell us. 

Trim smart lines—fine workmanship— 
rich brass fittings. Doubly useful. A neat 
carrying case for: your Corona. A light, 
handy overnight case. 

But not everyone can understand how 
Corona can offer it at no increase in price 
over the “little black box.”’ 

Corona’s answer is siraple. For 22 years 
a million people have preferred Corona 
. » « many more than have chosen any 
other make . . . each year Corona offers 
better and better value. 

Most writers—for instance—choose Corona. 
Their demands are exacting. Simplicity, effort- 
less touch, and ruggedness“must on there. 

Albert Payson Terhune sums it up as follows: 


AT NO INCREASE 


IN PRICE 


“T have six Coronas. I have never owned any 
other kind, except one which I used for a day, 
and then discarded. % 


You’d be amazed how easy it is to learn to 
Coronatype. Many Coronas are used by the 
whole family—for neater letters, reports, school 
work, 


Corona is finished in seven colors, to meet 
your individual preference. 


Try Corona for a week 
entirely without obligation 


We've found that there 
is only one way for you 
to decide on the merits 
and convenience of a 
Corona, and that is to 
give it a full trial in 
your own home. 

And we’resoconfident 
of Corona’s ability to 
convince you, that we’ve 
instructed every Corona 


dealer to lend you one 
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ted tape—no obligation 
—no “sales pressure.”’ 
Do your own deciding. 
The coupon below is 
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use of Corona for you. 
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The Path of Fame, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


A Path of Fame for Student Feet 


Hall, Rollins College, at Winter Park, Florida, 

onto the stepping stones of the Path of Fame 
should feel a little like a visitor walking upon the hal- 
lowed stones of Westminster Abbey. For if President 
Holt’s plans for collecting stones from the homes of 
famous men and women continue to grow apace, we 
shall have in America a collection of memorial stones 
as unique in its way as the famous tombstones of the 
great Abbey. 

The Path of Fame is a walk leading from Carnegie 
Hall over the picturesque tropical Rollins Campus to 
one of its many lovely lakes. The memorial stones— 
marble, granite, limestone—are set informally like flag- 
stones and are marked simply with name and place: 
Shelley, Marlow, England; Putnam, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Uncle Remus (J. C. H.), Atlanta, Georgia. 


President Holt started the collection of stones about 
a year ago when he gave to the college a nucleus of 
twenty-two stones from the birthplaces and homes of 
men and women famous in Anglo-Saxon history. The 
recent addition of thirteen stones to the path brings 
the number up to nearly sixty. There is a presidential 
unit including stones from the homes of eight presidents: 
Washington, Mt. Vernon, Virginia; Jefferson, Monti- 
cello, Charlottesville, Virginia; Pierce, Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire; Johnson, Greenville, Tennessee; McKinley, 
Canton, Ohio; Wilson, Staunton, Virginia; Coolidge, 
Plymouth, Vermont; and Hoover, Palo Alto, California. 

Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, and Gray are the 
English poets represented. Shakespeare’s stone was 
secured this summer by President Holt’s sister while 


iz years to come a student stepping out of Carnegie 


she was visiting at Stratford-on-Avon. It is taken 
from the roof of a shed removed from the rear of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace to make room for a garden in 
which are planted all the flowers mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s works. The marker carved with the name of 
Thomas Gray is a coping stone from Stoke Poges 
church where the famous “Elegy” was composed. 
Gray lived in the old manor house next to the church- 
yard. 

Of the American poets there is a stone from Long- 
fellow’s home in Portland, Maine; from Whittier’s in 
Haverhill, Massachusetts; from Bryant’s in Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts; from Robert Frost’s in South 
Shaftsbury, Vermont. James Fenimore Cooper, the son 
of the author of the Leatherstocking Tales, sent a stone 
from the Cooper home in Cooperstown, New York. 

From Rickmaneworth, England, a stone was brought 
from the home of William Penn, and from Beaconsfield 
one from Disraeli’s estate. From Skibo, Scotland, 
came one from the home of Andrew Carnegie. On the 
other hand, Lady Astor’s stone was taken from her 
American home in Virginia. 

The Path of Fame at Rollins College was first used 
for an academic procession last February when a degree 
was conferred upon Thomas Edison, one of Florida's 
most prominent winter residents, whose home, of 
course, is also represented. 

Rollins College has been in the public eye this month 
because of the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Statesmanship, founded there three years ago for the 
purpose of bringing together men and women inter- 
ested in the study and discussion of public questions. 
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The 


Men “that go down to the sea in ships” live always under 
the shadow of the eternal in a way no landlubber can com- 


Trawler 


A STORY OF THE SEA 
IN THREE PARTS 


Part I. 


rehend. When we inlanders enjoy our codfish balls or 
halibut steaks we seldom remember the brave New England 


fishermen who have risked their lives for us. 
sea sagas the tales of the men of Gloucester are the best. 
No one can tell them better than James B. Connolly. For 
he has made Gloucester his own—its ships, its lighthouses, 


its booming surf, its primitive human splendor. 


O JOHN SNOW’S home in 
Gloucester came the tale this 
night of how Arthur Snow was 
washed from the deck of Hugh Glynn’s 
vessel and lost at sea; and it was Saul 
Haverick, his sea clothes still on him, 
who brought the word. 

“I’m telling you, John Snow,” said 
Saul—and he out of breath almost with 
the telling—‘“and others than me will 
by an’ by be telling you, what a black 
night it was, with a high-running sea 
and wind to blow the last coat o’ paint 
off the vessel, but o’ course he had to 
be the first o’ the fleet—nothing less 
would do him—to make the market with 
his big ketch. It was for others, not 
for him, to show the way to take in 
sail, he said, and not a full hour before 
it happened that was.” Such was Saul 
Haverick’s ending. 

John Snow said nothing; Mrs. Snow 
said nothing. Saul looked to me, but 
I gave no sign that I had heard him. 
Only John Snow’s niece, Mary, looking 
up from her hands folded in her lap, 
said: “Surely you must find it pain- 
ful, Saul Haverick, to ship with such 
a wicked man and take the big shares 
of money that fall to his crew?” 

“Eh!” said Saul, surprised-like at her. 
“I’m not denying that he is a great fish 
killer, Mary Snow, and that we haven’t 
shared some big trips with him; but it 
is like his religion, I’m telling you, to 
be able to say how he allowed no man 
that ever he crossed tacks with to 
work to wind’ard of him. He’s that 
vain he’d drive vessel, himself, and all 
hands to the bottom afore he’d let some 
folks think anything else of him.” 

“He lost my boy—we’ll say no more 
of him,” said John Snow. 

“Aye,” said Saul Haverick, “we'll 
speak no more of him. But I was Ar- 
thur’s dory mate, John Snow, as you 


well know, and my heart is sick to 
think of it. I'll be going now,” and go 
he did, softly, and by way of the back 
stairs; and he no more than gone when 
a knock came to the door. 

After a time, the clock on the mantel 
ticking loud among us, John Snow 
called out: “Come in!” 


II 


I remember how Hugh Glynn stepped 
within the door of John Snow’s kitchen 
that night, and how he bent his head 
to step within; and, bending his head, 
took off his cap; and how he bowed to 
John Snow, Mrs. Snow, and Mary 
Snow in turn, and, facing John Snow, 
made as if to speak; but how his voice 
would not. come, not until he had lifted 
his head yet higher and cleared his 
throat. And beginning again, he took 
a step nearer the middle of the floor, 
to where the light of the bracket lamp 
above the kitchen shone full on his face. 
He was a grand man to look at, not 
only his face, but the height and build 
of him, and he was fresh in from sea. 

“John Snow—and you, Mrs. Snow— 
the Arbiter’s to anchor in the stream, 
and her flag’s to half-mast. And know- 
ing that, maybe there’s no need to say 
anything more.” 

Mrs. Snow said nothing, Mary Snow 
said nothing, but I remember how from 
under John Snow’s brows the deep eyes 
glowed out. 

“Go on,” said John Snow at last. 

Hugh Glynn went on. “Well, he was 
a good boy, your Arthur—maybe you’d 
like to be told that, even by me, though 
of course you that was his father, John 
Snow, and you that was his mother, 
Mrs. Snow, know better than anybody 
else what he was. Three nights ago it 
was, and we to the south’ard of Sable 
Island in as nasty a breeze as I’d been 


And of all 


By 
James B. 
CONNOLLY 


in for some time. A living gale it was, 
a November no’wester—you know what 
that is, John Snow—but I’d all night 
been telling the crew to be careful, for 
a sea there was to sweep to eternity 
whoever it could’ve caught loose around 
deck. I could’ve hove her to and let 
her lay, but I was never one to heave 
to my vessel—not once I’d swung her 
off for home. And there, God help me, 
is maybe my weakness. 

“She was under her gaff tops’l, but 
I see she couldn’t stand it. ‘Boys,’ says 
I, ‘clew up that tops’l.”, Which they did, 
and put it in gaskets, and your Arthur, 
I mind, was one of the four men to go 
aloft to clew it up. Never a lad to 
shirk was Arthur. Well, a stouter crait 
of her tonnage than the Arbiter maybe 
never lived, nor no gear any sounder, 
but there are things o’ God’s that the 
things o’ man were never meant to hold 
out against. Her jib flew to ribbons. 
‘Cut it clear!’ I says, and nigh half 
the crew jump for’ard. Half a dozen 
of the crew to once, but Arthur—your 
Arthur, your boy, Mrs. Snow, your 
son, John Snow—he was quick enough 
to be among the half-dozen. Among a 
smart crew he was never left behind. 
It looked safe for us all then, coming 
on to morning, but who can ever tell? 
Fishermen’s lives, they’re expected to 
go fast, but they’re men’s lives for all 
that, and ‘Have a care!’ I called to 
them, myself to the wheel at the time, 
where, God knows, I was careful. 

“Well, I saw this big fellow coming, 
a mountain of water with a snow-white 
top to it against the first light of the 
morning. And I made to meet it. A 
better vessel than the Arbiter the hand 
o’ man never turned out—all Gloucester 
knows that—but, her best and my best, 
there was no lifting her out of it. Like 
great pipe-organs aroaring this sea 
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came, and over we went. Over we 
went, and I heard myself saying: ‘God 
in Heaven! You great old wagon, but 
are you gone at last?” And said ‘it 
again when maybe there was a fathom 
of water over my head—her quarter 
was buried that deep and she that long 
coming up. Slow coming up she was, 
though up she came at last. But a man 
was gone.” 

He had stopped; but he went on. 

“It was Arthur, John Snow, and you, 
Mrs. Snow, who was gone. The boy 
you were expecting to see in this very 
room by now, he was gone. Little Ar- 
thur that ten years ago, when first I 
saw him, I could’ve swung to the ceil- 
ing of this room with my one finger— 
little Arthur was gone. Well, ‘Over 
with a dory!’ I said. And, gale and all, 
we over with a dory, with three of us 
in it. We looked and looked in that 
terrible dawn, but no use—no man short 
o’ the Son o’ God himself could ’a’ 
stayed afloat, oilskins and red jacks, in 
that sea. But we had to look, and com- 
ing aboard the dory was stove in— 
smashed like ’twas a china teacup and 
not a new banker’s double dory, against 
the rail. And it was cold. Our frost- 


bitten fingers slipped from her ice- 
wrapped rail, and the three of us nigh 
came to joining Arthur, and Lord knows 
—a sin, maybe you'll say, to think it, 
John Snow—but I felt then as if I'd 


just as soon, for it was a hard thing 
to see a man go down to his death, 
maybe through my foolishness. And 
to have the people that love him to face 
in the telling of it—that’s hard, too.” 

He drew a great breath. “And’— 
again a deep breath and a deepened 
note of pain—‘that’s what I’ve come to 
tell you, John Snow, and you, Mrs. 
Snow—how your boy Arthur was lost.” 

John Snow, at the kitchen table, I 
remember, one finger still in the pages 
of the black-lettered Bible he had been 
reading when Hugh Glynn stepped in, 
dropped his head on his chest and there 
let it rest. Mrs. Snow was crying out 
loud. Mary Snow said nothing, nor 
made a move, except to sit in her chair 
by the window and look to where, in 
the light of the kitchen lamp, Hugh 
Glynn stood. 

There was a long quiet. Hugh Glynn 
spoke again. “Twenty years, John 
Snow, and you, Mrs. Snow—twenty 
good years I’ve been fishing out o’ 
Gloucester, and in that time not much 
this side the western ocean I haven’t 
laid a vessel’s keel over. From Green- 
land to Hatteras I’ve fished, and many 
smart seamen I’ve been shipmates with 
—dory, bunk, and watch mates with in 
days gone by—and many a grand one 
of ’em I’ve know to find his grave un- 
der the green-white ocean, but never a 
smarter, never an abler fisherman than 
your boy Arthur. Boy and man I 
knew him, and boy and man, he did his 
work. I thought you might like to hear 


that from me, John Snow. And not 
much more than that can I say now, 
except to add, maybe, that when the 
Lord calls, John Snow, we must go, all 
of us. The Lord called and Arthur 
went. He had a good life before him 
—if he’d lived. He’d’ve had his own 
vessel soon—could’ve had one before 
this if he wanted. But ‘No,’ he says, 
‘T’ll stay with you yet a while, Captain 
Hugh.’ He loved me and I loved him. 
‘T’'ll stay with you yet a while, Captain 
Hugh,’ he says, but, staying with me, 
he was lost, and if I was old enough 
to have a grown son o’ my own, if 
*twas that little lad o’ mine grown up, 
I doubt could I feel it more, John 
Snow.” 

John Snow let slip his book and 
stood up, and for the first time looked 
fair at Hugh Glynn. “We know, Cap- 
tain Glynn,” John Snow said, “and I’m 
thanking you now. It’s hard on me, 
hard on us all—our only son, Captain 
—our only child. But doubtless, it had 
to come. Some goes young and some 
goes old. It came to him maybe earlier 
than we ever thought for, or he thought 
for, no doubt, but—it come. And what 
you have told us, Captain, is something 
for a man to be hearing of his son— 
and to be hearing it from you. And 
only this very night, with the word of 
you come home, my mind was hardening 
against you, Captain Glynn, for no 
denying I’ve heard hard things even 
as I’ve heard great things of you. But 
now I’ve met you, I know they mixed 
lies in the telling, Captain Glynn. And 
as for Arthur—”’ John Snow stepped. 

“As for Arthur”—’twas something to 
listen to, the voice of Hugh Glynn then, 
so soft there was almost no believing 
it—“as for Arthur, John Snow, he went 
as all of us will have to go if we stop 
long enough with the fishing.” 

“Aye, no doubt. As you may go 
yourself, Captain?” 

“As I expect to go, John Snow. To 
be lost some day—what else should I 
look forward to?” 

“A black outlook, Captain.” 

“Maybe, maybe. And yet a man’s 
death at the last.” 

“So ’tis, Captain—so ’tis.” 

John Snow and Hugh Glynn gripped 
hands, looked into each other’s eyes, 
and parted—Hugh Glynn out into the 
night again and John Snow, with Mrs. 
Snow, to their room, from where I 
could hear her sobbing. I almost 
wanted to cry myself, but Mary Snow 
was there. I went over and stood be- 
hind her. She was looking after some 
one through the window. 

It was Hugh Glynn walking down 
the steep hill. Turning the corner be- 
low, I remember how he looked back 
and up at the window. 

For a long silence Mary Snow sat 
there and looked out. When she looked 
up and noticed me, she said: “It’s a 
hard life, the bank fishing, Simon. The 
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long, long nights out to sea, the great 
gales; and when you come home, no 
face, it may be, at the door to greet 
you.” 

“That it is, Mary.” 

“T saw his wife one day, Simon,” 
said Mary Snow softly, “and the little 
boy with her. But a week before they 
were killed together that was; six years 
ago, and he, the great, tall man, strid- 
ing between them. A wonderful, lovely 
woman and a noble couple, I thought. 
And the grand boy! And I at that 
heedless age, Simon, it was a rare per- 
son, be it man or woman, I ran ahead 
to see again.” 

“Come from the window, Mary,” | 
said to that, “and we'll talk of things 
more cheerful.” 

“No, no, Simon—don’t ask me to talk 
of light matters tonight.” And with 
that and a “Good night” she left me 
for her room. 

Out into the street I went. John 
Snow’s house stood at the head of a 
street atop of a steep hill, and I re- 
member how I stood on the steps of 
John Snow’s house and looked down 
the slope of the hill, and below the hill 
to the harbor, and beyond the harbor 
to clear water. It was a cold winter 
moonlight, and under the moon the sea 
heaved and heaved and heaved. There 
was no break in the surface of that 
sea that night, but as it heaved, terribly 
slow and heavy, I thought I could feel 
the steps beneath me heaving with it. 


III 


All that night I walked the streets 
and roads of Cape Ann, walking where 
my eyes would lose no sight of that sea 
to which I had been born, and think- 
ing, thinking, thinking always to the 
surge and roar of it; and in the morn- 
ing I went down to where Hugh 
Glynn’s vessel lay in dock; and Hugh 
Glynn himself I found standing on the 
string-piece, holding by the hand and 
feeding candy to the little son of one 
of his crew, the while half a dozen 
men were asking him, one after the 
other, for what I, too, had come to ask. 

My turn came. “I never met you to 
speak to before, Captain Glynn,” I be- 
gan, “but I was a friend of Arthur 
Snow’s, and I was hopeful for the 
chance to ship with you in Arthur’s 
place. 

“My name is Simon Kippen,” I went 
on, when he made no answer. “I was 
in John Snow’s kitchen when you came 
in last night.” 

“T know”—he waved the hand that 
wasn’t holding the little boy—‘I know. 
And”—he almost smiled—‘“you’re not 
afraid to come to sea with me?” 

“Why more afraid,” I said, “than you 
to take me with you?” 

“You were a great friend of Ar- 
thur’s ?” 

“A friend to Arthur—and more if I 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Minnows, Whales an’ Sea-Farin’ ‘Tales 


By Linpa HENLY 


FRIEND of mine—an odd, gentle, 
ruminating sort of fellow—has -a 
living-room full of curious miscellane- 
ous objects collected from the ends of 
the earth which have nothing in com- 
mon except their magic power to call 
up bright images and old associations. 
Whenever we. crack nuts out of his 
brass alms plate with its fleur de lis cen- 
ter, the myriads of little gold fleur de 
lis on the royal blue walls of the lower 
chapel of the Sainte-Chapelle be- 
gin to swim before my eyes. And 
when I whack a _ particularly 
tough Brazil nut with the head of 
the blackthorne shillalah leaning 
against the fire-place, my lips 
automatically begin to form the 
names of the shadowy old Gaelic 
gods and heroes—Cuchulain and 
Maildune and Brandon. But of 
all my friend’s curious possessions 
there is none which starts the as- 
sociations tumbling so thick and 
fast as a little brass ship’s lantern 
hanging free to swing upon its 
bracket screwed into the wooden 
panelling of the wall as once it 
must have swung upon some 
ship’s deck. Crowding fast they 
come, blotting each other out like 
flashes on a cinema screen super- 
imposed one upon the other—all 
those rich, mad, glamorous, mys- 
tic sea-images which are the her- 
itage of all children of sea-faring 
New Bedford. Glouces- 
ter. Liverpool. Shanghai. San 
Francisco. New Orleans. Clut- 
ter of masts and rigging. A blood- 
red flag on a pirate ship. Spanish 
gold on a Spanish galleon. A 
lifeboat tilted to perpendicular 
upon a wall of wave. A man tied 
to a mast head. The hurling of a har- 
poon. The tail of a whale. 

“The tail of a whale.” As if I'd ever 
seen one. And yet there it is before me 
curving up out of the sea, white, and 
graceful as a giant mermaid. Where 
does it come from? This tail of a whale 
that is so blessed real to me. A tail of 

whale. A tale of a whale. Now it 
comes over me, as no doubt it has long 
since come over all of you English- 
speaking boys and girls. With such a 
whale of a tale of a whale as you and 
| have the luck to inherit, which of us 
has not seen with his inward eye the 
tail of a whale? 

And if we owe our tail of a whale to 
Voby Dick (or perhaps to The Cruise 
of the Cachelot), are we not indebted 
for our blood-red flag to The Red 
Rover, and for our Spanish galleon to 
Vestward Ho? 

Try it for yourself some time. Look 


peoples. 


at a model of a clipper ship or taste a 
fresh clam or listen to a fog horn on the 
river, and when the images come 
tumbling, trace them to their source 
and see if they do not come straight 
out of books. 

Tales of the sea first appear in Eng- 
lish literature as chronicles of famous 
sea fights and great ocean voyages. 
Translations from the French of Sir 
John Froissart’s Chronicles of England 
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record such events as the battle of Es- 
pagnole-sur-Mer between the English 
and the Spaniards in the English Chan- 
nel, and in the sixteenth century we 
have such records as Hakluyt’s descrip- 
tion of Drake’s passage around the world 
and Raleigh’s account of the last fight of 
the Revenge. The great Elizabethan era 
with its voyages of exploration and dis- 
covery made England highly sea-con- 
scious and not only gave the first big 
impetus to sea-writing but furnished the 
background for sea stories in later cen- 
turies. Curiously enough, however, the 
first real sea fiction came from America 
when in 1823 James Fenimore Cooper 
published The Pilot and in 1828, The 
Red Rover. In England, Captain 
Frederick Marryat followed close upon 
Cooper’s heels with Frank Milday or 
the Naval Officer in 1829, Peter Simple 
in 1834, and Midshipman Easy in 1839 
—engaging and amusing tales which 
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boys and girls of today still read. 

The successors to Cooper and Mar- 

ryat were Charles Dana, Melville, 

Kingsley, Stevenson, Clark Russell, 

and in our own time, Conrad, Mase- 

field, Morley Roberts, William McFee, 

H. M. Tomlinson, Albert Wetjen, 

Richard Matthews Hallet, Lincoln Col- 

cord, and James B. Connolly. Although 

Conrad’s biographers tell us that the 

boy Conrad got his first romantic no- 

tion of the sea from Cooper, there 

is nevertheless a tremendous gap 

between Cooper and Conrad; for 

Conrad was the first of the great 

modern sea writers of romance to 

deal with the sea as a psycholog- 

ical factor in the lives of those 

who follow it. To him and to 

such men as Tomlinson and Mc- 

Fee the sea is more than an objec- 

tive medium for adventure and 

romance; it is a subtle and power- 

ful molder of character, a mys- 

tical force ever to be reckoned 

with in all the aspects of the sea- 
farer’s life. 

Side by side with these tales of 
adventure and romance there de- 
veloped, especially in America, in 
the second half of the last century, 
another type of sea fiction—the 
story based not so much upon 
conquest and travel and transport 
but rather upon the great ocean 
industries—whaling, sealing, and 
deep-sea fishing. Of Moby Dick, 
the outstanding achievement in 
this field, H. M. Tomlinson has 
said, “If America had produced 
in its short life as a separate na- 
tion nothing but Moby Dick, that 
would be enough to justify her 
revolution and separation. We 

may say it is the greatest book of the 
sea in English literature; which I sup- 
pose means that it is the best in all lit- 
erature.” And of Bullen’s Cruise of the 
Cachelot, Kipling has said that it has 
“no equal for deep sea wonder and ro- 
mance.” Jack London’s The Sea IW olf 
is regarded as a classic among the seal- 
ers of British Columbia, and Norman 
Duncan’s yarns give us corresponding 
pictures of the Newfoundland sealer. 
“The Trawler,” the first installment 
of which appears in this issue of The 
Scholastic, is one of the finest American 
short stories based upon the efforts of 
the “toilers of the sea.” Its author, 
James Brendan Connolly, was born in 
South Boston, Massachusetts, in 1868. 
His earliest memories are of “loafing 
days along the harbor front and the 
husky-voiced, roaring fellows coming 
ashore in the pulling boats from the 
(Continued on page 13) 
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The Neglected Art of Conversation 


By Emit Lupwic 


N ORDER to hold their own in the 

life of society, children and young 
people learn certain common drills, 
and when they leave behind their shel- 
tered youth to go forth into the forest 
of life, they are armed for the struggle 
of all against all—or they should be. 
Thus the young man enters the circle 
of young people, prepared in speech, 
in manners, in sports and with a cer- 
tain knowledge of affairs and people to 
take such part as the customs of his 
country require of him. If he does not 
play tennis, he can play the piano; if 
he cannot speak French, he knows how 
to blow up an automobile tire; if he 
cannot tell oats from corn, he can quote 
Shakespeare, and if he cannot dance 
the Charleston, perhaps he can swim. 
He has learned how to eat, to greet 
people, to stand, to dress; how to in- 
troducg himself and others; how to ask 
for sugar at a tea; where one must not 
smoke; how to express sympathy in 
cases of misfortune, and that one 
should not immediately ask a stranger 
why he is divorced. 

But in no study plan either in the 
Old or the New World have I seen 
that young people were learning the 
art of conversation. And yet this is 
the commonest kind of intercourse; 
every morning everywhere in the world 
it begins anew when two men meet; 
every evening at a million tables it 
goes on among three to ten or more 
persons. Eating in common is no more 
widespread than talking together, and 
yet while every one is required to have 
a knowledge of how to eat, in conver- 
sation anarchy reigns. Because no one 
has learned it—or at most only a few 
through experience or talent have 
taught themselves—every one goes on 
the best he can, just as if everybody 
on the streets should turn his car to 
right or left as he felt like it. 

The types which spoil conversation are 
well known. There is the soloist, who 
takes the floor with the idea of never 
giving it up. He strings out one story 
after another and, even if he is an 
exceptionally good story teller, he de- 
grades the others present by his dic- 
tatorship to the position of underlings 
instead of a circle of people of equal 
rights who play up to each other. In 
his presence better educated and more 
experienced people are silent; and 
every one goes home enriched by a 
couple of anecdotes which they forget 
before morning, but robbed of the op- 
portunity of comparing themselves with 
others through the exchange of thoughts 
and experiences. 

Then there is the naive man who 
enters the company full of his own ex- 


periences; he does not ask, and he does 
not see, whom he has before him, but 
begins talking of his latest private af- 
fairs in order to unburden himself. 
Then there is the negative man; any 
praise, any prominence attained by men 
or things or situations he at once be- 
gins to belittle, to pull down or simply 
to deny. There is his opposite, the 
superlativist, who has seen too little not 
to overvalue his experiences and who 
does not notice how the meagreness of 
his communications wearies others who 
say nothing of their wider experience, 
their talk always being drowned out. 
There is the confessor who, even 
when he does not praise himself par- 
ticularly, yet bores his listeners because 
he is telling a dozen people what is 
fit only for the intimacy of two. 
There is the dogmatic man, who 
tenaciously defends his views even when 
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This man ought to know how to talk and 
what people talk about, for he is one of 
the world’s most distinguished biog- 
raphers and has written fascinating 
lives of Napoleon, Bismarck, Goethe, and 
Lincoin. Though a German, he has a 
great admiration for American life and 
is now working on a play in which Wood- 
row Wilson is the central figure. This 
essay is reprinted, by permission, from 
the New York Times Magazine. 
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the talk is about incidents, not opin- 
ions, about amusing or remarkable hap- 
penings and not about ideas. 

In some regularly recurring school 
period, called “conversation” some one 
should present these types to growing 
boys and girls as a warning. At the 
same time they should be taught what 
conditions promote good conversation. 

The first question is: How large is 
the group? A symphony cannot be 
played in a medium-sized room or a 
quartet in a huge hall. Three men must 
carry on a different sort of conversa- 
tion from ten, even if the ten are sit- 
ting in one group or around a table so 
that a single theme holds them to- 
gether. Whoever is moved to speak 
out so loud that all faces will be turned 
to him and all tongues silenced must 


-know whether his theme is too delicate 


for a large group or too loud for a trio 
of listeners. 

Also, when people are sitting in the 
open, on a terrace, their gaze directed 
over the sea or the far countryside, 
there are different acoustics from those 
of a single room. Discourses are like 
statues, some of which display their 
special artistry best in the open, others 
in an enclosed space. The preconceived 
notion that in company and particularly 
at dinner everyone must talk produces 
in the course of an hour a din that none 
of the participants notices. But a per- 
son coming from the street into a room 
where twenty persons are just finishing 
dinner would think that he was ap- 
proaching an African kraal. And in 
the so-called best society of London 
and Berlin it is no better; in America 
I have in some cases found relative 
calm. 

Good talk is always general talk, and 
eight persons at a table or in a group 
are the maximum. If the conversation 
is carried on in many speeches it gains 
in color; if one should report later even 
two sentences that he has heard it would 
at once be marked how quickly a 
thought fades. 

Just as the silent hostess looks about 
the table and then by some little ges- 
ture to the servant tells him to do 
something, in the same way the host 
should feel himself responsible not only 
for the food and the cigars but for 
the conversation before anything else. 
Unnoticed, he should be listening to 
note where something is lacking, and, 
with a word of his own, he should con- 
nect up the conversation and enliven 
it. If he or the hostess is good at tell- 
ing a story, he must find some middle 
course between his duty to entertain 
and respect for the desire of his guests 
to talk—a middle course which tact and 
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practice discover only to a few. If 
he sees a guest developing into a good 
conversationalist, like a theatrical di- 
rector he will engage this star further. 
li two guests are on the point of com- 
ing to dissension with sharp words, he 
must have his fire apparatus ready in 
order to extinguish the first flames. 
For at table any strife is more out of 
place than the stalest general agree- 
ment. 

Young people should learn that con- 
versation is the only parlor game in 
which no one may win and no one may 
try to win. It may be compared to the 
game in which children tie up chains 


of bright-colored paper, artistically and 


joyously, in order to have the satisfac- 
tion of undoing them a moment later 
and then tearing them up. 

3ut there is an inherent aim under 
the surface of the game of the moment. 
Men usually talk for the sake of talk- 
ing and blame others for the weakness 
which they have in themselves. . But 
often, too, they talk out of curiosity, 
and that, according to a saying of 
Goethe, is one of the motors of our 
education. Hence the superior partici- 
pant will turn the conversation away 
from himself and toward what others 
have to say. For not while he is lis- 
tening to himself but while he is lis- 
tening to others will he acquire some- 
thing for himself. But he must unite 
this intellectual desire with courtesy, 
which obliges him also to contribute 
something to the conversation; as in 
love, this give and take in conversation 
creates productive harmony. 

Hence every conversation § gains 
through the varied mingling of the par- 
ticipants and loses through the simi- 
larity of their social circles. Profes- 
sional people among themselves rarely 
arrive at a lively conversation. After 
a few attempts to bring up some com- 
mon interest, bankers talking together 
come around again to stocks; authors 
to publishers and royalties; actors to 
roles and agents; members of the 
Reichstag to blocs and motions; engi- 
neers to contractors and patents; wait- 
ers to tips; kings to court chamber- 
lains; society women to hats and par- 
ties, and business women to their men 
colleagues. 

Debate is the death of conversation. 
It splits a company into a number of 
camps and usually in the end leaves the 
field to the two camps which have been 
able to maintain their positions the loud- 
est. Then at best it becomes a duel at 
which the others look on. But, accord- 
ing to the social code that no one may 
win a victory, in the end a bad peace is 
patched up. Everybody is dissatisfied 
and believes he would have presented a 
much better argument if only he had 
been allowed to speak. 

The ideal conversation might be com- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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“IF THAD MY ’TEENS TO LIVE OVER—” 


VI. By Lee pe Forest 


ha Sau 


Dr. Lee de Forest is the most distin- 
guished radio engineer in America, one 
of the outstanding pioneers in the de- 
velopment of wireless telegraphy. His 
; tant contribution is the 
detector, oscillator and 

amplifier, which made possible trans- 
continental wireless telephone service 


WAS a combination of good and ill 
fortune which compelled me to spend 
my teens in a small village in the “black 
belt” of Alabama. 

There, my parents being engaged in the 
unpopular pursuit of educating the negroes, 
the entire family was ostracized by the 


whites of the community. I was thus, to 
a very large extent, thrown on my. own 
boyish resources for activity and amuse- 
ment. But my father, by sterling example, 
early inculcated within me a respect for 
industry, household chores, a willingness 
to undertake any form of manual labor, 
a sense of orderliness and neatness, re- 
spect for parental anf other authority, a 
love for reading and knowledge, and an 
unwavering ambition to acquire, at what- 
ever effort or sacrifice, a college. educa- 
tion. He aspired that I should follow, 
in his steps, the profession of teaching or 
the ministry, and in preparation for this, 
an education in the classics. But it was 
my exceeding good fortune to come, as 
early as my thirteenth year, to a definite 
conviction that I was intended ta be an 
inventor, and must follow a mechanical 
or electrical engineering career. And so, 
although my father insisted that I study 
Gréek for one year, and I cheerfully en- 
dured: the Latin needful to .enter Sheff. 
at Yale, I succeeded finally in forcing, 
against the paternal judgment, the reluc- 
tant consent to prepare for the technical 
school. 

I sincerely regret that the time and 
labor I spent on Latin and Greek was 
not devoted to French and German, live 
languages, the ready ability to use which 
would have been of immense value through- 
out all my professional career, and a real 
familiarity with which I was never able 


to acquire at college, or later in life. 

At home, and especially at prep school, 
much time was spent in narrow and un- 
discriminating study of the Bible, time 
which might have been better devoted to 
the truths of science. I regret also that 
in the 80’s, and especially in a small Ala- 
bama village, so few mechanical and elec- 
trical toys or implements existed. My 
youthful progress along these lines was 
consequently much retarded. Any boy to- 
day, at the expense of a few dollars, can 
equip himself with a laboratory and work- 
shop containing batteries, coils, motors, 
and tools which were entirely beyond the 
wildest dreams of my youth. Fired as I 
was by the vague insights into science 
which my early limited reading brought 
me, I can today only imagine what would 
have been my exaltation had I at my dis- 
posal the relatively limitless opportunities 
for experimentation and invention which 
any young radio fan may have today. 

And yet it was perhaps my very isolation 
and poverty of opportunity for scientific 
investigation or experiment in those early 
formative years which forced my mind to 
create its own resources of contemplation, 
imagination and wonder; to find within 
myself a resourcefulness, an ingenuity to 
make the utmost from next to nothing, 
which enabled me later on to overcome 
great and genuine difficulties in the path to 
achievement. 

But I have suffered all my life because 
I had so little opportunity in my early years 
to become familiar with the treasures of 
great music. What I have acquired since 
leaving the University, added to the love I 
there acquired for poetry, the beauties of 
literature and of the great world of Nature 
—have enriched my inner life, and added a 
joy in existence far more profound than I 
can ever convey in words to others. 

The youth of America today have at 
their disposal incalculanle wealth of op- 
portunity which, if they are but thoughtful 
and observing and industrious, can enrich 
and make useful their lives in a measure 
quite unknown to most of those of the pre- 
ceding generation. 
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The Show Ott: Part VI 


[GONCLUDED] 
A Full-Length Comedy in Three Acts 


By GEorGE KELLY 


Amy: Where’s Clara, Aubrey? 

Ausrey: I think she’s out on the front 
porch. (Amy glances toward the hall- 
door, then turns to her husband.) How 
are you feeling? 

Amy: All right, I just had some tea. 
Listen, Aubrey—(She takes hold of the 
lapels of his coat.) Mom said we could 
come in here to live. 

Avusrey: Yes, I got Clara to fix it up. 

Amy: She said we could have my 
room. 

Ausrey: Is it a front room? 

Amy: No, it’s that one at the head of 
the stairs. 

Ausrey: Will we put that bureau of 
ours in there? 

Amy: I think the one that’s in there 
is better-looking. Let’s go up and see. 
(She starts up towards the hall-door.) 

Avusrey (Following her): You look 
nice in black, Amy. 

Amy (Glancing in the mantel-piece mir- 
ror as she passes it): This is the dress 
that Clara gave me. (Clara appears in 
the hall-door with the evening paper in 
her hand.) 

Crara: It’s in the paper here about 
that trial today. (Amy takes the paper.) 
Keep it out of sight and don’t let Mom 
see it. 

Amy (Going out the hall-door and to 
her left up the stairs):; Tll take it up- 
stairs. (Clara moves down towards the 
table, and Aubrey crosses above her to- 
wards the hall-door. As he passes her he 
excludes her with a look.) 

Ausrey (Calling after Amy as he starts 
up the stairs): Has it got my picture in 
it? (Clara looks after him, rather hope- 
lessly. Mrs. Fisher comes in from the 
kitchen and moves down to the buffet at 
the right for her knitting-bag.) 

Mrs. FisHer: You goin’ to stay here 
for supper to-night, Clara? 

Crara: Yes, I might as well, Mom; 
Frank won’t be home. I think I'll run in 
next door and tell Bertha I won’t be home. 
(She starts towards the kitchen-door.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Crossing up to the mantel- 
piece for her spectac les): Yes, you'd bet- 
ter; she'll be expectin’ you. Put some- 
thin’ around you. 

Crara (Stopping at the hooks at the 
head of the cellar-stairs): Is there some- 
thing here? 

Mrs. FisHer: Put that old raincoat of 
Joe’s around you; it’s good enough. (She 
moves forward to the chair at the right 
of the center-table.) And go to the side- 
door, Clara; and don’t be bringing Mrs. 
Harbison to the front. (She sits down 
and puts on her spectacles; and Clara 
shakes the old raincoat out and puts it 
around her shoulders.) 1 told Amy she 
could have that side room upstairs. 

Ciara: She might as well be using it, 
Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer: But I know I’m not goin’ 
to hit it with him. 

Ciara: Well, it’s better to be fighting 
than lonesome, Mom. (She goes out at 
the right, and Mrs. Fisher takes a purple 
sweater that she’s working on, out of the 
knitting-bag. A door out at the right 
closes after Clara. Mrs. Fisher com- 
mences to knit, when suddenly there is a 
shout of laughter from Aubrey upstairs. 


Mrs. Fisher freezes instantly into a stony 
stillness, and listens narrowly. There is 
another gale of laughter from Aubrey, 
and this decides Mrs. Fisher. She puts 
her knitting back mto the bag, very defi- 
nitely, puts the bag on the table, gets up 
and marches resolulely across in front of 
the table and up to the hall-door. Just as 
she reaches the hall-door, with the osten- 
sible purpose of reminding Aubrey that 
this is not his house, there is another roar 
from him. Amy can be heard laughing 
this time, also. Mrs Fisher subsides, and 
thinks. She appears to suddenly realize 
the futility of all remonstrances against 
the irresponsibility of Aubrey; and, after 
a thoughtful pause, to accept the situation. 
And as she moves back across the room, 
in front of the mantelpiece, to resume her 
chair at the right of the table, she seems 
a little older. Just as she reaches a point 
above the _ center-table, the front-door 
closes, with a bang. She starts nervously, 
and steps back to the mantelpiece to peer 
out into the hallway.) 

Mrs. Fisuer: Is that you, Joe? 

Joe (From the hallway): Yes. 

Mrs. FisHer (Continuing to her chair 
at the right of the table.): It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t take the door off the hinges, 
and be done with it. (Joe hurries in from 
the hallway.) 

Joe: How did they make out down 
there today, Mom? (He tosses the eve- 
ning paper onto the center-table, and con- 
tinues on over and up to the hooks at 
the head of the cellar-stairs, to hang up 
his hat and overcoat.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Sitting down): Who do 
you mean, Aubrey Piper? 

Joe: Yes. Are they back yet? 

Mrs. FisHer: They’re upstairs. 

Joe: What'd they do to him? 

Mrs. Fisuer: They fined him. 

Joe: How much? 

Mrs. FisHER (Taking her knitting out 
of the bag): I don’t know; they wouldn’t 
tell me. Frank paid it. But, I’ll find out; 
it'll very likely be in the evening paper. 
(Joe comes forward to the center-table.) 

Jor (Picking up the paper from the 
table): It isn’t in this paper, I looked 

Mrs. FisHer: I'l! find out. 

Joe: But, there’s something else in to- 
night’s paper, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer (Knitting): What? 

Joe (Indicating a certain point on the 
paper): Just cast your eyes on this, right 
here. 

Mrs. FisHer (Looking casually): What 
is it? 

Jot (Reading): “Philadelphia Youth 
Makes Important Chemical Discovery. 
Joseph Fisher of North Philadelphia Per- 
fects Rust-Preventive Solution.” (He 
gives his Mother a squeeze and a kiss.) 

Mrs. FisuHer: (Startled, and giving him 
a little slap). Stop it, Joe! (He laughs 
exultantly, strikes the palms of his hands 
together, and strides across above the ta- 
ble towards the left.) Did they buy the 
thing from you, Joe? 

Jor: One hundred thousand dollars, 
Mother! They signed for it this after- 
noon in the lawyer’s office. (He becomes 
aware that the shoe-lace of his right shoe 
is untied, and puts his foot up on the 
chair to tie it.) 
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Mrs. FisHer (Leaning towards him): 
The Meyers and Stevens people? 

Joe: Yeh. They sent for me to come 
over there this afternoon about two o'clock, 
so I knocked off and got hold of Farley 
right away, and we went over there. And 
they had the coniracts all drawn up and 
everything. 

Mrs. FisHer: What did you say about 
a hundred thousand dollars, Joe? 

Jor: That's what they paid for it this 
afternoon, on account ;—(He starts across 
above the center-table and up to the hooks 
again at the right, removing his coat) 
then they’re to market it for me from 
their laboratories, and give me half the 
net. 

Mrs. FisuHer (Talking over her: right 
shoulder). Whats the net? 

Jor (Hanging his coat up):  What- 
ever’s left after all expenses are paid. 
(Mrs. Fisher tries to encompass the sit- 
uation.) 

Mrs. FisHer: I guess they'll see that 
there ain’t much left, won’t they? 

Joe (Coming forward again to the cen- 
ter-table): Why, ihere’ll be a fortune out 
of this thing, Mom. Have you any idea 
what a rust-preventive means as an in- 
dustrial chemical problem? Why, they'll 
make a million dollars out of this, within 
the next five years. (He moves over to 
the left, removing his tie.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, how much of that 
are you goin’ to get, Joe? 

Jor: I'll get the same as 
that’s the contract. 

Mrs. FisHer: A million dollars? 

Joe: Easy, I got a hundred thousand 
today. (Mrs. Fisher shifts her eyes and 
tries to concentrate.) 

Mrs. FisHer: How 
a hundred thousand? 

Joe (Coming back to her left, taking a 
pencil from his vest pocket): It’s a one, 
(He leans over the table and writes it on 
the margin of the newspaper) and two 
naughts, and three more naughts. (Mrs. 
Fisher looks at it closely. Joe replaces 
the pencil in his pocket and moves across 
again towards the left.) They paid that 
today on account. I knew it was coming, 
though; their head chemist out at Bristol 
told me six weeks ago it was all set. 
I’ve got to go over there to their offices 
right away; they made an appointment for 
the newspaper and magazine people over 
there at five o'clock. (He starts for the 
hall-door.) Vve got to talk to them. 

Mrs. FisHer: Did they give you any 
of the money, Joe? 

Jor (Stopping al the hall-door): <A 
hundred thousand dollars, sure. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Not in money, though? 

Joe (Laughing, and coming back to- 
wards the center-table): Not in dollar 
bills, no; they gave me a check for it. 

Mrs. FisHer: Where is it? 

Jor: Farley has it in his safe, down 
in the office. 

Mrs. Fisuer: How much do you have 
to give him, half of it? 

Joe: No, he’s not a partner, he’s just 
my lawyer. I give him five per cent of 
all moneys received. (He moves forward 
at the left of the center-table.) 

Mrs. FisHer: How much will that be: 

Jor: Well, that was five thousand dol- 
lars right off the bat, today. Pretty sott 
for that bird. When I first talked to 
him he wanted to stick me for ten per 
cent; but I nailed that quick; I knew 
what this was goin’ to be worth. 

Mrs. FisHer: What are you goin’ to 
do now, Joe, stop workin’? 

Jor: No, of course not, I’m not goin’ 
to stop working; I’ve got that oil-paint 
thing on the carpet, now. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Well, won’t you have to 
go to Washington or some place? 

Joe (Rolling his tie up on his finger, 
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and stuffing it into his vest pocket): No, 
that’s all been attended to. But I'll tell 
you, Mom—I might go to Trenton. 

Mrs. Fisuer: New Jersey? 

Joe: Yes. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Not to live, surely? 

Joe: I might—till I put this oil-paint 
thing through. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, I think you’d be 
very foolish, Joe, to go to Trenton at your 
age. 

Joe (Removing his cuff-links and drop- 
ping them into his vest pocket): Well, 
the Meyers and Stevens people made me 
a proposition this afternoon that looks 
pretty good. They’ve got one of the most 
perfectly equipped experimenting labora- 
tories in the world, just outside of Tren- 
ton; and it’s open day and night; and 
that’s what I want. I’d have had this rust- 
preventive through six months sooner, if 
I could have had the use of a laboratory 
somewhere at night. So they want me 
to go up there on a salary, with a first 
look at anything I strike; but I didn’t 
want to say anything till I talked to you. 

Mrs. FisHer: What do you mean? 

Joz: I mean, I wouldn’t like the idea 
of goin’ away, and leavin’ you alone in 
the house. 

Mrs. FisHer (Resuming her knitting): 
Oh, you go ahead, Joe—if it’s for your 
good. Never mind me—I’ll get along 
some way. 

Joe: I don’t like the idea of leavin’ you 
here alone. 

Mrs. Fisuer: Nearly every mother is 
left alone, Joe, if she lives long enough. 
(Joe looks straight out and thinks.) 

Joe: I was wonderin’, Mom—why Amy 
couldn’t come in here: she seems to be 
havin’ a pretty tough time of it. (There 
is a slight pause, during which Mrs. Fish- 
er knits.) 

Mrs. FisHer: She’s in here already; 
and her man with her. 

Joe: I mean, to stay. 

Mrs. Fisuer: They’re goin’ to stay— 
she can have that room at the head of 
the stairs. (She stops knitting and thinks, 
looking steadily at the floor in front of 
her.) They'll have to live somewhere; 
and I guess it’li have to be here. It’s 
just as our Clara said here one night— 
I remember it as if it was yesterday. She 
said, “Remember what I’m telling you, 
Mom—it’s you that'll have them on your 
hands if she takes him.” And I suppose 
that’s true. She made her bed—and 
guess it’s me that'll have to lie in it. 

Joe (Starting up and across towards the 
hooks at the head of the cellar stairs, to 
get a paper out of his coat pocket): They 
want me to go to Trenton right away. 

Mrs. FisHer: What would you do, 
Joe, come home over Sundays? 

Joe: Sure, it’s only thirty-eight miles 
from here. 

Mrs. FisHer (Astonished): Is that all 
the further Trenton is from Philadelphia? 

Joe (Starting across towards the left 
- the hall door, removing his vest): That’s 
all. = 

Mrs. FisHer: It always seemed very 
far away to me. I guess it’s the name. 

Jor: I’m goin’ up to get fixed up a 
bit before I go over to that office. 

Mrs. FisHer (Suddenly putting her 
knitting on the table, preparatory to get- 
ting up): Well, listen, Joe! 

Joe (Stopping, with his foot on the first 
Step of the stairs): What? 

Mrs. FisHEr (Getting up and moving 
across in front of ihe center-table): Come 
here. (Joe comes down to her left.) Don’t 
say anything about this to him, Joe, or 
he’ll be wantin’ to go up and talk to the 
newspaper men, too. (Joe laughs faint- 
ly, then looks away off and thinks.) 

Joz: You know, Mom, I kinda feel 


that there’s somethin’ comin’ to that nut 
out of this thing. 

Mrs. FisHer: How do you mean? 

Joe: He gave me an idea here one 
night. 

Mrs. FisHer (Seizing him suddenly by 
both arms): Well, for God’s sake, don’t 
tell him that, Joe!—or, as sure as you 
live, he’ll be tellin’ everybody that he done 
the whole thing. 

Joe: You remember the night he was 
sayin’ here about bein’ at work on a solu- 
tion for the prevention of rust in iron 
and steel? 

Mrs. FisHer: “Yes. 

Joe: Well, you know, I'd been tellin’ 
_ somethin’ about it a week or so be- 
ore— 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes, you told me. 

Joe: While he was waitin’ here for 
Amy one night. 

Mrs. FisHEer: Yes, 

Joe: Well, he forgot that night he was 
tellin’ me about it that it was me that 
had been tellin’ him about it; and he got 
it mixed. 

Mrs. FisHer: That’s the way he does 
with everything. 

Jor: And it was the way he got it 
mixed, Mom, that gave me the idea. He 
said,—that it was a combination of chem- 
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ical elements to be added to the metal in 
its molten state, instead of applied exter- 
nally, as they had been doin’. And 
landed on it—the way Howe did when he 
dreamed of puttin’ the eye in the point of 
the needle instead of puttin’ it in the other 
end. That was exactly what I’d been 
doin’—applying the solution externally— 
in a mixture of paint. But the next day, 
I tried adding parts of it to the molten 
state of the metal, and it did the trick. 
Of course, he didn’t know what he was 
sayin’ when he said it— 

Mrs. FisHer: He never does. 

Joe: And he didn’t know anything 
about the solution-formula—But it was the 
way he got what I’d been tellin’ him 
twisted, Mom,—that put the thing over. 

Mrs. FisHEerR: Well, that’s no credit 
to him, Joe. 

Joe: I know. 

Mrs. FisHer: He was only blowin’ 
when he said it. 

Joe: Sure. 

Mrs. FisHer: He don’t know what a 
formula means. And I’d have told him 
where he heard ii, too, if I’d been you. 

Jot (Thoughtfully): Wd like to give 
him a little present of some kind. (His 
Mother looks at him. sharply.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What would you give 
him a present for? 

Joe (Breaking into a little laugh): For 
makin’ a mistake. 

Mrs. FisuHer: That’s all everybody’s 
doin’ around herc,—givin’ that fellow 
presents for makin’ mistakes. That’s 
what Frank Hyland said here today, when 
I ast him why he paid his fine. He said, 
“Oh, you’ve got to give a little present 
here and there once in a while.” There’s 
no use tryin’ to be sensible anymore. 
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o—: I'd like to give him somethin’. 
(She looks at him again keenly, and thinks 
for a second.) 

Mrs. Fisuer: I'll tell you what you 
can do, Joe, if you’re so anxious to give 
him somethin’. Find out what fine Frank 
Hyland paid for him this afternoon, and 
tell him you’re goin’ to give him that. 
But don’t tell him what you're givin’ it 
to him for, Joe, or we won't be able to 
live in the house with him. And don't 
give him money, Joe; for he'd only be 
goin’ from one room to another here in 
an automobile. And don’t give it to her 
neither, Joe, or she'll only hand it right 
over to him. Give it to me. (Joe looks 
at her.) And I'll give it to them when 
I think they need it. (A door closes out 
at the right; and Joe steps up towards 
the mantelpiece to look off.) That’s Clara; 
she’s been next door telephonin’. (She 
turns to her left and picks up her knitting 
from the table and sits down again. Clare 
comes in, slipping off the raincoat.) 

Jor: Hello! 

Ciara (Hanging the raincoat up on the 
hook): How’s it you’re home so early, 
Joe? (Aubrey enters from the hall-door, 
smoking a cigar.) 

Joe: The long threatening has come 
at last! 

Ciara (Coming forward, looking at him 
seriously): What? 

Joe: The big news. 

Ciara: The steel thing? (Joe laughs.) 
Did they buy it, Joe? 

Joe: One hundred thousand dollars! 
—first payment—they gave me the check 
this afternoon. 

CLaRA: Joe, you’re not telling me the 
truth! 

Ausrey (Coming forward): Something 
about the invention, Joe? 

Joe: Hello, Aubrey! 

Ciara (Coming down to her Mother’s 
right): Did they, Mom? 

(Joe and Mrs. Fisher, speaking together.) 

Mrs. FisHER: So he sez. 

Joe:, They bought it this afternoon. 

Ciara: Isn’t that wonderful! 

Ausrey (Extending his hand to Joe): 
Congratulations ! 

Jor (Laughing): Thanks. 

AuBREY: So we put it over! (Mrs. 
Fisher poisons him with a look.) 

Joe: To the tune of one hundred thou- 
sand clackers. (He swings above Aubrey 
towards the door.) 

Ausrey (Turning and following him): 
No kidding? 

Joe (Running up the stairs): The 
check’s in the safe, down in the lawyer’s 
office. 

Ausrey (Calling up the stairs after 
him): Well, Kid, you know what I al- 
ways told you! 

Joe: Leave it to you to call the turn, 
Aubrey. 

Ciara (Running up to the hall-door): 
Joe! Come here and tell us about it. 

Joe (Calling back): Ive got to get 
dressed, Clara, I’ll tell you about it later. 
(Aubrey comes forward at the left, laugh- 
ing; but suddenly he becomes conscious 
of Mrs. Fisher’s eye, and his laugh freezes 
into a detacned gaze out the window at 
the left.) 

Mrs. Fisuer (Speaking to Clara): He’s 
got to go down to see them people that 
bought the thing from him. 

Ciara (Coming forward to the center- 
table): Why, what will Joe do with all 
that money, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHer (Knitting): 
knows, I don’t. 

Ciara: Have you any idea how much 
a hundred thousand dollars is? 

Mrs. FisHER: Joe sez it’s a one and 
two noughts, and then three more noughts. 

Ciara: Why, it’s a fortune! 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, he brought it on 
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himself; he'll have to tend to it; I'm sure 
I won't. 

Ausrey (Coming towards the center- 
table from the left): If he’s a wise bird, 
he'll let me handle that money for him. 
(Mrs. Fisher pins him with a look, and 
her knitting slides to her lap.) I could 
give him a couple of very fly tips on that. 

Mrs. FisHer (With dangerous steadi- 
ness): He don’t want your tips; nor 
your taps neither. We know about one 
tip you gave a man, and his arm has 
been in a sling ever since. (Clara picks 
up the “Delineator” from the table and 
moves over to the right to the buffet, to 
look at the styles.) 

Avusrey: That's all right, Mrs. Fisher; 
but if he’s a wise Bimbo—he'll take the 
drooping left (He lowers the lid of his 
left eye, very mysteriously.) and I'll double 
that money for him, within the next two 
weeks; (Mrs. Fisher resumes her knitting) 
and give him an extra pair of trousers. 

Mrs. FisHer: I guess he'd need an 
extra pair of trousers, if he was sittin’ 
around waitin’ for you to double his mon- 
ey for him. 

Ausrey: Well, I’m telling you, Moth- 
er,—he’s an awful straw-ride if he doesn't 
get in on some of that copper-clipping that 
those people are writing me about. (Sic 
looks at him, hard.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What is it, a copper mine 
this time? 

AUBREY : 
mint. 

Mrs. FisHer: What are 
to you about it for? 

AuBrREY: They're 
body. 

Mrs. FisHer: They 
resumes her knitting.) 

Ausrey: Prospective investors—They 
hear a man’s got a few dollars laying 
around idle, and they get in touch with 
him. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, nobody's 
that you have any dollars layin’ 
idle, have they? 

Ausrey (With a touch of consequence ): 
Oh,—I don’t know,—they may have. (Mrs. 
Fisher stops knitting and leans towards 
him, stonily—her left elbow resting on 
the table.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Listen, Boy—If you've 
got any dollars layin’ around idle, it'd be 
fitter for you to pay Frank Hyland the 
money he paid to keep you out of jail, 
than to be lookin’ around for an invest- 
ment for it—in some old copper mine, out 
in God-Knows-Where—that you don't 
know no more about than them that’s 
writin’ to you about it. (She knits again, 
indignantly.) 

Ausrey: I know 


*Tain’t a mine at all—it’s a 


they writin’ 


writing to every- 


must be. (She 


heard 
around 


a whole lot about 
this proposition, Mrs. Fisher; and so do 
a lot of other people. Why.—they say 
they can see enough copper in those rocks, 
right now, to keep this thing going for 
the next ten years. 

Mrs. FisHer (Almost violently): 
shoot that in there. 

Avusrey: Shoot copper into solid rocks, 
eh? 

Mrs. Fisuer (Putting her knitting down 
on the table and picking up the newspaper 
that Joe has left there): That’s what I 
said. (Aubrey turns away, with a gesture 
of helplessness, and moves across in front 
of the Morris-chair to the window at the 
left.) I read all about just how they do 
it, in a magazine not two weeks ago. 
(Looking at the paper.) Then they shoot 
a lot of letters to the likes of you, and you 
shoot off about it. 

Amy (Entering hurriedly from the hall- 
door and coming forward to the center- 
table): Mom, is it true what Joe sez 
about the invention? i 


Mrs. FisHer (Looking sharply at some- 


They 


‘thing in’ the paper): 


Here it is in the 
(Aubrey moves across above the 
towards the center-table.) 

Aubrey? 


paper. 
Morris-chair 

Amy: Isn't that wonderful, 
(Aubrey nods and smiles.) 

Mrs. FisHer (To Clara): 
our Joe said it wasn't in here. 

CLARA (Moving a step or two from the 
buffet): What is it? 

Amy (Leaning over her Mother’s left 
shoulder, looking at the paper): What 
does it say, Mom? 

Mrs. FisHer (Reading): Mad Motor- 
ist Fined One Thousand Dollars for Reck- 
less Driving. (Aubrey glides forward 
and crosses in front of the Morris-chair 
to the window at the left again. Amy 
straightens up and gives a distressed look 
at Clara, who suggests, with a nod, that 
she go into the kitchen.) Aubrey: Piper, 
of 903 Lehigh Avenue, was arraigned to- 
day before Magistrate Lister of the 22nd 
and Huntington Park Avenue Police Sta- 
tion, to answer to the charge of having 
disregarded traffic-signals at Broad Street 
and Erie Avenue last Monday evening, 
resulting in rather serious injuries to 
Joseph Hart, a traffic-officer. The de- 
fendant was fined one thousand dollars 
for recklessness, disregard of traffic-sig- 
nals, and operating an automobile without 
a license. (She lowers the paper to her 
lap and looks at Aubrey.) 

Avusrey (Turning from the window, 
and with a magnificent gesture): That’s 
the law for you. (He folds his arms and 
leans on the back of the Morris-chair, 
looking straight out.) 

Mrs. FisHer: What do you think of 
that, Clara? 

Crara (Moving to the arm-chair be- 
low the buffet at the right): Well, it’s 
all over now, Mom—Frank paid it. 

Mrs. FisHeR: What did he pay it for? 

Ciara: Well, it was either that or go 
to jail, Mom; and you wouldn’t want that, 
on account of Amy. (She opens the “De- 
lineator.”’) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, Frank Hyland 
didn’t have to pay it—Amy’s got a Mother. 
(Turning sharply to Clara.) And you 
take that thousand-dollar insurance check 
that I gave you and give it to him as 
soon as ever you see him. I don’t want 
Frank Hyland goin’ around payin’ out 
thousand-dollar bills on account of this 
clown. (She looks bitterly at Aubrey, who 
looks at her with an expression as though 
he were trying to come to some conclu- 
sion as to the most effectual means of 
putting her in her place.) It’s bad enough 
for me to have to do it. 

Ciara (Calling to Amy): 

Amy (From the kitchen): What? 

Ciara: Come here a minute. (Mrs. 
Fisher puts the newspaper back onto the 
tabie and resumes her knitting. Aubrey 
strolls over and sits down at the left of 
the center-table, reaching for the news- 
paper which Mrs. Fisher has just put 
down. Amy comes in from the kitchen.) 

Amy: What? 

Ciara: Here's that skirt I was telling 
you about. (Amy comes forward to Clara’s 
left and they look at a certain skirt in 
the “Delineator.” Aubrey deposits some 
ashes from his cigar on a little tray on 
the table, then sits back, takes a pair of 
tortoise-shell rimmed glasses with a black- 
tape attac — for over the ear, from 
his vest-pocket, and settles them on his 
nose. His Mother-in-law gives him a 
look.) 

Avprey: Was that insurance man here 
today? (Amy opens the left-hand drawer 
of the buffet and takes out a package of 
Life-Savers. She takes one herself. then 
offers Clara one; Clara takes it; and the 
two continue their discussion of the styles 
in the “Delineator.”) 
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Mrs. FisHer: What do you want to 
know for? 

AuBrey (Glancing over the evening pa- 
per): Nothing,—I was just wondering ii 
he got around this way today. Did he 
leave a paper here for me? 

Mrs. Fisuer (Knitting): He wanted 
to; but I told him not to waste his time— 
(Aubrey looks at her narrowly)—talkiv’ 
to you about fifty-thousand-dollar polices. 

AvuBREY: Well, what about it? 

Mrs. FisHer (Looking at him): Nothin’ 
at all about it; only the man was laughin’ 
up his sleeve at you. 

Avusrey: Is that so? 

Mrs. FisHer: What else could he do? 
He. knows you haven't - faintest idea 
of takin’ out any such policy. 

Ausrey: How do you know he does? 

Mrs. Fisher: Because he knows you're 
only a clerk; and that you don’t get 
enough salary in six months—to pay one 
year’s premium on a policy like that. 

Avusrey: What were you doing, hand- 
ing out a line of gab about my business? 

Mrs. FisHer: You haven’t got any 
business for anybody to hand out a line 
of gab about—that I ever heard of. 

Ausrey: Well, whether I have any 
line of business or not, it isn’t necessary 
for you to be gabbing to perfect strangers 
about it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Getting mad): Then, 
you stop gabbin’ to people about fifty- 
thousand-dollar policies!—on your thirty- 
two dollars a week. (Turning to him fur- 
iously.) I told him that, too. 

Avusrey: What else did you tell him? 

Mrs. Fisuer: I told him the truth! 
—whatever I told him. And I guess 
that’s more than can be said for a whole 
lot you told him. (She knits again.) 

Avusrey (Resuming his paper): <A 
man’ud certainly have a swell chance try- 
ing to make anything of himself around 
this hut. 

Mrs. FisHer: Listen, Boy,—any time 
you don’t like this hut, you go right back 
to Lehigh Avenue to your two rooms over 
the dago barber shop. And I'll be glad 
to see your heels. 

Ciara: Stop talking, Mom. 

Mes. FISHER: y around here’s 
tryin’ to stop you from makin’ something 
of yourself. 

Avusrey: No, and nobody’s trying to 
help me any, either; only trying to make 
me look like a pin-head—every chance 
they get. 

Mrs. FisHer: Nobody’ll have to try 
very hard to make you look like a pin- 
head; your own silly talk’ll do that for 
you, any time at all. 

Avusrey: I suppose it’s silly talk to 
try to make a good impression. 

Mrs. FisnHer (Turning to him and 
speaking definitely): Yes; it’s silly to 
try to make an impression of any kind; 
for the only one that'll be made’ll be the 
right one——and that’ll make itself. 

Avusrey: Well, if you were out in the 
world as much as J am, you’d very soon 
see how much easier it is for a fellow 
to get along—if people think he’s got 


something. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, anybody that’ud 
listen to you very long’ud know you 
couldn’t have very much. 

Avusrey: Is that so? 

Mrs. Fisner (Tersely): You heard 
me. (Clara rises and moves towards her 
Mother.) 

Ausrey (Reaching over to dispose of 
some more cigar-ashes): People that are 
smart enough to be able to make it easier 
for you— 

CLARA: (He ts 
silenced; and resumes his p Clara 


Aubrey—that’ll do. 
aper. 
shows her Mother a particular pattern in 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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First Report on Book Clubs 
HERE is no doubt at all that we 
have started something with this 

Book Club idea. The letters that have 
been coming, ever since my article about 
forming your own book clubs appeared 
in this column, have been as exciting as 
those with which you almost over- 
whelmed me when the column began. 
As I sit here on Morningside Heights 
at the study window where my desk is, 
looking out now and again across the 
roofs of the city, I feel as if I were 
looking further, into the classrooms 
where you are discussing the book club 
you would like to have, or attending the 
weekly meeting of the one you have al- 
ready. 

I know where the “Book Worms” of 
the Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
keep the books in their club library: 
across the window-sill from Miss 
Gregg’s room. They have a president, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer, 
with two librarians; each member con- 
tributes a book from an approved list— 
the choice is very wide and some mem- 
bers bring more than one book if they 
have special favorites they wish to share 

and members may borrow from this 
collection as in a regular library, keep- 
ing a book not more than two weeks, as 
the idea is to get them all into circula- 
tion. Miss Gregg offered a prize for the 
best book cover, and now all thirty 
volumes are dressed in this neat uni- 
form, and each has a card inside for 
borrower’s records. The whole class be- 
longs, with the English teacher as ad- 
visor; the club meets on Fridays “for 
we feel that is a pleasant way to end 
the school week”; there is a brief busi- 
ness meeting conducted according to 
parliamentary law (this is a good point, 
too), and then the program. Sometimes 
this is composed of questions prepared 
by one who has read a book and left in 
it to be answered by the next one who 
reads it; sometimes it consists of com- 
ments and such quotations as make you 
want to know more about the book from 
which they were taken. Last year they 
made a calendar from the quotations 
that had been contributed by members. 
Sometimes there is a general discussion, 
or someone gives a synopsis as part of 
a general report on a book. At the end 
of the month they have the final book 
report from each student, as each one 
promises to read at least one book a 
month. Some days they have “silent 
reading”—I do think this a grand idea 
for a change—when the members just 
bring their books to class and comfort- 


ably, silently read to themselves; I can 
see these book-lovers jump into the 
pages and pull the covers up over them. 

I know all this because the whole 
class wrote to me; you might think 
their letters would be all alike, but 
nothing of the kind was the case; each 
one seemed to see the club from a dif- 
ferent angle, as we each see a different 
rainbow when we look at the spray of a 
fountain. “Only those who are or have 
been in such book clubs know how much 
they can be enjoyed,” says one, and an- 
other, “Our book club does not seem to 
me a regular class as in reality it is. 
It impresses me as more of a social 
gathering, in which everyone associ- 
ates and discusses with his classmates. 
There are many book clubs in the 
United States, I suppose, but I am sat- 
isfied with the one in which I partici- 
pate.” “I sincerely hope that every 
English class in the United States will 
start a Book Club, for I know they 
will never regret it,’ and another hopes 
that those who receive books from me 
in return for letters will use them to 
start such a circulating class-library as 
this. Do you wonder that the first book 
I sent out was to Miss Gregg’s class 
in the Kalamazoo Central High School ? 

I am classifying this outburst of let- 
ters as “experiences” and “sugges- 
tions”; that is, reports from clubs al- 
ready in existence and hopes and 
dreams of those wished for but not yet 
in being. Another class that helped me 
as a group with letters of the second 
sort was Miss O’Connell’s English III, 
Monroe High School, Rochester, New 
York, for they all told me the sort of 
club they would like if they could have 
just what they wanted. They began at 
the beginning, with the idea that in a 
club there should be unity of purpose, 
and so the members should be “just the 
pupils who like to read.” By letting 
each English class have a club of its 
own, “seniors would not have to read 
freshman literature.” One stern but 
wise correspondent said that people 
should be dropped from the club as soon 
as they lose interest in it, the idea being 
that a book club is not a task but a 
privilege. The reader being very im- 
portant, an English teacher or a libra- 
rian was suggested as good material 
for this office; books from the school 
library, however, would be supplement- 
ed by a circulating library formed (as 
in the case just quoted) by each mem- 
ber’s lending for the school year one 
or more books. Some excellent sugges- 
tions as to a meeting-place were given 


if the schoolroom were no. used; a 
room in the public library was one idea 
(some large cities with new library ° 
buildings set aside rooms for book 
clubs of this sort). “A, Book Club 
should strive to be informal,” said one, 
“and keep in sight the ideal of comfort- 
able reading instead of pompous meet- 
ings where one reads a paper while the 
others listen in bored silence.” I agree 
with this heartily, and with the further 
advice to “encourage intimate discus- 
sions by small groups interested in the 
same things,” and with the confidence 
of one correspondent that students need 
not be afraid to lend their books to this 
sort of a circulating library, for true 
book-lovers were considerate of books 
and handled them kindly. 

The idea of a league of book-clubs 
was caught up immediately; some 
wanted it at once, others—with whom 
I agree—thought it should come more 
gradually, and at the present The 
Scholastic should act as a sort of clear- 
ing-house of information on the subject 
of forming and maintaining a club, for 
to belong to the league a club need not 
be like all the other clubs! That gives 
me another idea: if you are willing to 
correspond with another club, or to 
answer questions from beginners as to 
the methods of yours, send me your ad- 
dress so that when letters come with 
such requests they may be forwarded to 
you. I won’t send more than two or 
three to the same club, so you won’t be 
swamped, but at the moment I have 
several would-be clubs that would be 
the better for your experience. 

Naturally I feel a special interest in 
the “Entre Nous Club” of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, organized last year by 
Miss Peters, the high school librarian, 
for, at the meetings, they used my own 
book, Adventures in Reading, as a 
guide: “Miss Peters would read a 
chapter aloud and we would discuss 
the points mentioned.” If I had thought 
when I was writing that book (and 
enjoying every minute of doing so, by 
the way) that I would be talking 
through it straight to twenty young 
people in West Virginia and _ they 
would be talking back, I would have 
had even a better time in writing it 
than I did! To these meetings, which 
were informal and at the homes of club 
members, they took picnic suppers. 
“Our main project last year was the 
compiling of a book-list for summer 
reading. This was made up of favorite 
books of the girls and was classified as 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Robert Burns 


HERE are some poets of the past 

that should be part of the natural 
heritage of all boys and girls, like cir- 
cus parades or St. Nicholas. Robert 
Burns is one of them, and it is not a 
bad idea to read something of ‘“Rab’s” 
every year about this time (don’t call 
him “Bobby” if you want the good will 
of all true Scotsmen). Burns’ 171st 
birthday will be celebrated next week 
(January 25), and in its honor we de- 
vote “The Poetry Corner” this time to 
one of Burns’ most famous ballads, 
“Tam O’ Shanter.” 

Perhaps you have been scared away 
from Burns by the queer-sounding 
Scotch words and phrases. “Tam O’ 
Shanter,” however, tells a tale that any 
one could understand if he never knew 
a word of Scotch, and there are few 
more exciting narratives in literature. 
To help you out we are printing a brief 
glossary of the words that might cause 
trouble. Read the poem through first, 
though, for the swing and the story. 

It seems hardly necessary to say any- 
thing about Robert Burns’ life. He 
was born into the humblest kind of a 
peasant home near Ayr, in 1759. And 
never in his brief 37 years did he get 
very far above grinding poverty. But 
in culture and human sympathy he rose 
to mingle with the greatest of his time 
in the drawing-rooms of Edinburgh 
and London, for he had the instinctive 
graces of a gentleman and the natural 
genius of folklore. On his own soil 
he was the voice of a great people and 
the singer of the heart’s deepest emo- 
tions. “Tam O’ Shanter” was written 
in 1789 and immediately took its place 
with John Gilpin, Rip Van Winkle, 
and the other great legendary figures 
of the average convivial man. 


Tam O’ Shanier 


When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet; 
As market-days are wearing late, 
An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam O’Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonie lasses.) 


O Tam, had’st thou but been sae wise, 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 


She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That ev'ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on: 

That at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till ‘Monday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown'd in 
Doon, 

Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk 

By Alloway’s auld, haunted kirk. 


Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale:—Ae market-night, 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie: 

Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter ; 
And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ secret favours, sweet and precious; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle 


Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel amang the nappy. 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 


But pleasures are like poppies spread: 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride: 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key- 


stane, 
That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in: 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 


The wind blew as ’t wad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a child might understand, 
The Deil had business on his hand. 


Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots 
sonnet, 

Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unawares: 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 
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By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd: 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak ’s neckbane : 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the .murder’d bairn: 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 
The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll: 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze, 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing. 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
Wi’ tipenny, we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae, we'll face the Devil! 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddlc. 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle, 
But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
She ventur’d forward on the light; 
And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 


Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillion, brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jogs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 
A tousie tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skir!, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And, by some devilish cantraip sleight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light: 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-airns; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 
A thief new-cutted frae a rape— 

Wi his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks wi’ bluid red-rusted; 
Five scymitars wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled; 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled— 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft— 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawiu’. 


As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d, and curious. 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 

The piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew, 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, the) 
cleekit, 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark! 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen !— 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 


But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Louping and flinging on a crummock, 
I wonder did na turn they stomach! 


But Tam kend what was what fu’ brawlic: 
There was ae winsome wench and wawiliec, 
That night enlisted in the core, 

Lang after kend on Carrick shore 

(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 
An’ perish’d monie a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn, 
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That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie... 
Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi’ twa pund Scots (’t was a’ her riches), 
Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches! 


But here my Muse her wing maun cour, 
Sic flights are far beyond her power: 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 

(A souple jad she was and strang), 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitch’d, 
And thought his very een enrich’d; 

Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and main; 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out: ‘Weel done, Cutty-sark!’ 
And in an instant all was dark; * 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 


As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke; 
As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When ‘Catch the thief!’ resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 
Wi’ monie an eldritch skriech and hollo. 


Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin! 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig; 
There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross! 
3ut ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake; 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle, 
3ut little wist she Maggie’s mettle! 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Ilk man, and mother’s son, take heed; 
Whene’er to drink you are inclin’d 
Or cutty sarks run in your mind 
rhink! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


As One Reader 


(Concluded from page 11) 
“People,” “Places,” “Romance and Ad- 
venture,” and “Science and Invention.” 
This list was mimeographed into the 
form of a booklet with a cover designed 
by a member of the student body and 
presented to every student in the school 
who desired one. This club has a gold 
pin, an open book with Entre Nous en- 
graved on it, and it maintains a column 
in the school paper; it conducted the 
Book Week celebration and put on an 
original pageant for the assemblies and 
for a Parent-Teachers’ Association, and 
held an inquiry to find the favorite 
book of the school. In Senior High this 
was All Quiet On the Western Front, 
and in Junior High Tom Sawyer. So 
this club has won another book from 
me. 

Sarah Joan Rogers, Uniontown, Pa., 
writes book reviews for the school 
paper, which has for several years won 
third place in Columbia University’s 
High School periodical contest. “The 
school library belongs to the Junior 
Literary Guild and we regularly re- 
ceive the two books of the month,” she 
says, and several other letters suggested 
that the Junior Literary Guild would 
be a good source of new material. 
Margery Eddy, Webberville, Michigan, 
thinks that one of the good points of a 
book club is that you could “obtain 
some of the latest books and also spend 
some time in the study of literature 
written long ago; I like books either 
new or old, and I count them as some 
of my dearest friends.” 

I am delighted to find that The Schol- 
astic is expected to provide some of the 
reading matter for these clubs; the high 
quality of the stories given in it is often 
mentioned with appreciation, and one 
school likes The Show-Off so well that 
they ask about a possible play-reading 
club. 

Mr. Henry Y. 


Wilson, Comerio, 
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Puerto Rico (Box 74) has a special 
problem in forming a club; English is 
the official language of schools there, 
but it is still rather hard for some of 
the boys and girls. For the first month 
this club, which is being formed as a 
result of The Scholastic’s article, may 
study poetry, using the Poetry Corner 
of The Scholastic as one source of ma- 
terial; in like manner they may use our 
short stories. 

This will give you some notion of 
the fun I am having with my Scholastic 
mail nowadays. Your editor wrote to 
me the other day to say he hoped I 
would not let my new job push thts 
one to the back of my mind—for you 
may have heard that I am also to be the 
new literary editor of St. Nicholas. I 
told him there was not the least danger, 
certainly not so long as you keep on 
sending me letters so delightful. The 
book offer is still open, and I believe 
every one will be well won, whether 
by reports on actual clubs or by plans 
for possible ones. 








Minnows an’ Whales 
(Concluded from page 5) 


men-of-war.” From 1892 to 1895 Con- 
nolly was a surveyor with the United 
States Engineers’ Corps at Savannah, 
Georgia. In 1896 he won the first Olym- 
pic championship of modern times at 
Athens, an experience upon which he based 
his Olympic Victor. He served in both 
the Spanish-American War and the World 
War. The Young Draft to the Front, 
The Fleet Stands By, and The U-Boat 
Hunters are war stories. 

Connolly’s short stories have to do 
chiefly with the sea, and the most famous 
of them with Gloucester fishermen. Like 
“The Trawier,” they are simple, vivid 
dramas of heroic and courageous men at 
grips with the elements. 

Read “The Deep Sea’s Toll,” and the 
next time you taste halibut see if a dory 
in a gale doesn’t flash upon your inward 
eye. 








Glossary of Scotch Words 


peddler fellows 


...thirsty 


..ale 
.drunk (full) 
...uncommonly 
..an opening in a fence 
...found 
..a good-for-nothing 
..a babbler 
..each, every 

m 


chapman billies 
drouthy 

nappy ... 
ees 

unco 

slaps 

fand 

skellum 
blellum ........ 
ilka 

melder 
warlocks 

gars . 

greet 

bleezing .. 
reaming swats . 
skelpit 

bogles 

houlet ...... 
smoor’d 

birks 

meikle 

whins ...... 
bleeze 
usquabae 
BI  enishigtiicesdareiin 
winnock-bunker 
tousie tyke 
skirl 
ae 
cantraip 


wizards 
causes, makes 


"_.window-seat 
....shaggy dog 


cleekit 
carlin 
duddies 

CUED. Sassncsesone 
linket 

a 
queans .... 
creeshie fla 
breeks 
hurdies 
burdies 
rigwoodie 
spean 
louping 
crummock 
kend 

brawlie 
wawlie . 
cutty sark 
harn ’ 
vauntie 

coft 

flang 


jad 
fidg’d fu’ 





took hands 
witch 
....cast off 
..rags 
...work 
danced 
.. shirt 
lasses 
.greasy flannel 
trousers 
legs 
.....maidens 
..ancient 
...wean 
leaping 
crooked staff 
..... knew 
..perfectly 
-ample choice 
short shirt 


eldritch skrie 
fairin present from a fair 
fient Reine .-fien 

IEE seem 





eas 


AMY JOHNSON 


Premier Aviatrix 

AST May, Amy Johnson, an unknown 
London’ stenographer, startled the 
world by her lone flight from London to 
Australia in a tiny Gipsy-Moth biplane 
over 11,500 miles of territory. Through 
driving rains, over jungle and swamp, with 
three hours sleep a day, subsisting on 
sandwiches and fruit while flying, she re- 
lentlessly pursued her course and arrived 
at her goal in 19 days. That there were 
moments when she reached the depths of 
discouragement her parting words, as she 
left Java for the flight across the Timor 
Sea, testify. “The less I think of this, 
the better. I know this last stretch will 
be the biggest fright of my life . . . Oh, 
you don't know that forlorn feeling— 
above you, a grim black sky; underneath, 
the revolving sea, and you are quite alone 
in a frail machine, every moment fearing 
that the motor will fail and you will have 
to face calamity. No, no—never again!” 
Last month she was entertained by Lady 
Astor as one of 36 British women of high 

achievement (Schol., Jan. 3). 

And now at the time of writing, Amy 
Johnson is off again. In a new Gipsy- 
Moth plane presented to her on her return 
from Australia, a parachute strapped to 
her back, a slab of chocolate, a few 
biscuits, and a flask of tea for sustenance, 
she left Hendon, England at eleven o'clock 
on January first for Peking, China. Her 
route this time takes her not through the 
tropics but over the snow and ice of a 
Siberian winter. Stopping at Liege, Ber- 
lin, Warsaw, Moscow, from Omsk, she 
will follow the Trans-Siberian railway to 
Irkutsk and Chita and then across the 
Gobi Desert to Peking. At Moscow the 
airplane wheels must be replaced by skis. 
Leon Malinovsky, chairman of the Soviet 
Volunteer Society of Aerial and Chemical 
Defense, signified his intention of doing 
all that he could to help Miss Johnson by 
testing her motors and oil and giving her 
pointers on the territory from the noted 
Soviet airman, Ivan Chukhnovsky, who 
has flown over that region in winter. 

Miss Johnson plans to make the 8,000 
mile voyage in ten days. Her venture, 
if it succeeds, will be the first direct flight 
from London to Peking. 


The Headliners of 1930 


EFORE you read the list which fol- 

lows, jot down what seem to you the 
ten biggest news évents of 1930, and then 
compare them with the ten stories named 
by Kent Cooper, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, in an interview with Mr. M. 
K. Wisehart .for the American Magasine 
(January). Remember that what con- 
stitutes “big” news in the newspaper sense 
is not necessarily what in perspective is 
most important. Such an event, for in- 
stance, as the London Naval Disarmament 
Conference, is omitted by Mr. Cooper be- 
cause it lacks the quality of the unex- 
pected, the sensational, the spectacular, the 
dramatic. 

Here are the ten items which according 
to Mr. Cooper rate the biggest headlines: 

1. Discovery of the remains of the 
Salomon August Andrée North Pole 
Aeriel Expedition and the solution of the 
thirty-three-year-old mystery. 

2. Transantlantic non-stop westward 
flight of Dieudonné Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte. 

3. Winning of four major golf cham- 
pionships in one year by Bobby Jones, 
British Open and Amateur and American 
Open and Amateur. 

4. Non-violent, civil disobedience revolt 
in India led by Mahatma Gandhi. 

5. Birth of Charles Augustus 
bergh, Jr., aviation’s heir apparent. 

6. Columbus, Ohio, Penitentiary fire in 
which more than 300 persons were burned 
alive. 

7. The great American drought with 
its threat of famine, causing a loss of 
more than one billion dollars and threat- 
ening the existence of more than one mil- 
lion farm families. 

8. Discovery of planet X (later named 
Pluto), hunted for twenty-five years, the 
ninth planet of the known universe, four 
billion miles from the sun, 

9. Dramatic return of Carol to the 
throne of Rumania, with all the heart in- 
terest and surprises of the old-time Balkan 
romances, 

10. Total loss by explosion and fire of 
Britain’s queen of the skies, the dirigible 
R-101, with a death list of 48 men, in- 
cluding the cream of the empire’s nautical 
talent. 


Of these ten items there are three which 
Karl A. Bickel of the United Press and 
Frank Mason of International News Serv- 
ice also place upon their lists: Bobby 
Jones’ championship; the Columbus Peni- 
tentiary fire; and the crash of the R-101. 


Lind- 
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The Andree balloon pee mag | after 

being forced down on the ice, 1897, from 

a photograph taken at the time by An- 
dree and now develo 
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The Hero 
of the Marne 


NOTHER of the great World War 

veterans is gone. General Joseph 
Jacques Césaire Joffre, Commander-in- 
chief for three years of the French armies 
during the World War, Marshal oi 
France, hero of the first Battle of the 
Marne, is dead in Paris at the age oi 
79, from gangrene of an amputated leg. 
Joffre was a soldier all his life. Educated 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, he fought in 
the Franco-Prussian War and spent years 
as an engineer, On August 5, 1914, two 
days after Germany declared war on 
France, Joffre took up the post of Com- 
mander-in-chief. While the great German 
push was in progress, he said he would 
retreat even to the Pyrenees rather than 
risk a decisive battle while his forces were 
too weak. Early in September the break 
came. Joffre issued his famous order to 
“die where you stand,” and led the first 
French -offensive against the Germans, 
driving them back to the Aisne in the 
memorable Battle of the Marne. His 
calmness kept the nation steady in that 
dark hour, but later he lost popular con- 
fidence and was superseded by Foch. At 
his death, though, the French remembered 
only the kindness and good humor of 
“Papa” Joffre. 

* ok x 

The death of Lord Melchett in London 
marks the close of the career of one oi 
England’s most brilliant industrial leaders. 
Born in Lancashire in 1868, educated at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh University, 
Lord Melchett was the son of a poor 
Jewish family from Cassel, Germany. At 
the death of his father, in 1909, Lord 
Melchett took over the administration of 
Brunner, Mond and Co., later. merged in 
Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., a huge chemical 
combination. Lord Melchett was one of the 
leaders of the Zionist movement. 

* * * 

On December 26, Kin (Frank Mc- 
Kinley) Hubbard, creator of “Abe 
Martin,” amusing Hoosier character whose 
sayings are followed by the readers of 
300 newspapers, died at his home in In- 
dianapolis at the age of 62. Hubbard began 
his career as a cub reporter with a gift 
for drawing which stood him in good stead 
in the days when the newspapers were 
dependent on sketchers for pictorial news. 
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Towers of Babel 


ee seems but yesterday when the Sunday 
supplements were filled with the swan 
song of the old Waldorf Astoria Hotel at 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York—reminiscences of Oscar and 
the chief housekeeper which fairly brought 
tears to our eyes. And now something 
over a year later all traces of the old 
hostelry are gone and in its stead rise 1,200 
feet into the air the eighty-five stories of 
the magnificent Empire State Building. It 
reads like magic but it is the magic of 
modern business and building efficiency. 

In September, 1929, Empire State, In- 
corporated, was formed with the former 
Governor of New York, Alfred E. Smith 
as president. The intention of the corpor- 
ation was to erect on the site of the old 
Waldorf the biggest office building in the 
world. The owners had $35,000,000 to 
spend upon building alone, or enough to 
erect 36,000,000 cubic feet of building. 
Upon this figure rested the all-important 
decision as to the proper height and gen- 
eral form of the building for the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. A consulting board 
was formed upon which were represented 
the owners, the architects, Shreve, Lamb, 
and Harmon; and the builders, Starrett 
Brothers and Elken. Plans were made, 
revised, and destroyed before the seven- 
teenth plan, known as Plan K, was finally 
accepted. That was in September, 1929. 
The date fixed for the opening of the 
building was May 1, 1931. 

The entire plot of ground upon which 
the building stands is covered by a base 
of five stories, the exterior of which con- 
sists of 33 stores and the center of which 
is occupied by seven banks of elevators 
and the necessary stairs. Above the fifth 
floor at a setback of sixty feet rise almost 
sheer (with relatively small additional 
setbacks) the eighty top stories. Above 
the roof a 200-foot mooring mast pro- 
vides for possible dirigible landings. 

Fifty-eight thousand tons of structural 
steel have gone into the Empire State 
suilding. The American Bridge Company 
was forced to split its contract with Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall, each taking alternate 
groups of six to eight floors for delivery. 
ive thousand to 6,000 men were engaged 
in the erection of the building. 


Translates the Odyssey 


OL. T. E. LAWRENCE, “the un- 

crowned king of Arabia,” famous as 
the organizer of the revolt against the 
Turks in the world war, is once more to 
give evidence of the incredible versatility 
of his gifts. It has just been announced 
that the translation of Homer’s Odyssey 
upon which he has been working during 
these years in which he had apparently 
dropped out of sight, is nearing comple- 
tion and soon to be published. Bruce 
Rogers, typographer, is. designing a pri- 
vate edition to be published in England 
in addition to which a popular edition is 
to be brought out both in this country 
and in England. Lawrence’s Odyssey is 
to be a free translation in prose. 

Lawrence, a Greek scholar as well as 
an archaeologist and master of Oriental 
languages, has been devoted to the Odys- 
sey ever since he learned Greek. Friends 
of his say that he has carried a Greek 
copy of it for years. 

When Lawrence returned to England 
after the war he rejected all the honors 
offered him by the British Government. 
He even refused his army pay and saw 
to it that he derived no profits from the 
sale of his Revolt in the Desert because 
he felt that what he had done in Arabia 
was morally wrong, and he did not want 
to profit by the blood of the Arabs. .He 
changed his name to Shaw, enlisted in the 
Royal Air Force, and had himself assigned 
to India where for the time being at the 
height of his fame he dropped out of sight 
completely. Later he was transferred back 
to England and there in Plymouth he went 
about his duties as “Aircraftsman Shaw.” 

It was in India, for amusement and as 
outlet for his creative gift of writing, that 
Lawrence began his Odyssey. He is fin- 
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ishing it in the barracks at Plymouth. 
Everybody who has read the Revolt in the 
Desert realizes what a vivid rich prose 
is at Lawrence’s command, and must look 
forward with keen pleasure to this trans- 
lation of a Greek classic which, because 
of his training and his personal attach- 
ment to it, he is well equipped to make. 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as they 
appear in “‘Elizabeth the Queen’”’ 


Who Are the Best Actors? 


66 O of our American actors and 
actresses have really mastered the 
technique of acting?” 

This question was asked by the Theatre 
Guild Magazine of eight of New York’s 
best-known dramatic critics, and in a re- 
cent issue of the magazine the lists sub- 
mitted were published. One name appears 
on each of the lists, that of Alfred Lunt; 
and another, that of his wife, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, on all the lists but one. The others, 
in the order of their frequency, are: Eva 
Le Gallienne, 5; Helen Hayes, 4; Dudley 
Digges, 4; Katherine Cornell, 4; Ruth 
Gordon, 3; Paul Muni, 3; Tom Power, 3; 
Richard Bennett, 3; Walter Houston, 3; 
Alla Nazimova, 3; Edward G. Robinson, 
3; George Arliss, 2; Earle Larrimore, 2; 
Jane Cowl, 2; Jacob Ben Ami, 2; Otis 
Skinner, 2; Mrs. Fiske, 2; Ethel Barry- 
more, 2; John Barrymore, 2; and a host 
of others, 1. 

In its comments upon the lists the 
Theatre Guild Magazine points out that 
it draws a distinction between acting 
technique and acting ability. The ability 
of an actor to act in a variety of roles 
with equal competence and sureness is a 
power different from the gift of acting 
certain congenial parts extraordinarily 
well. If you will examine the list “with 
this distinction in mind you will under- 
stand perhaps why Alfred Lunt appears 
on the lists of all the critics and why, for 
instance, George Arliss, in spite of the 
competence and finish of his acting in cer- 
tain types of parts, appears only on two 
of the lists. We admire Lunt and 
Fontanne for their adaptability to many 
different kinds of parts. Arliss on the 
other hand we associate with certain 
definite réles, and even in his best char- 
acterizations he is always George Arliss. 
There are certain gestures and mannerisms 
which we have come to recognize as his. 
He perhaps never altogether loses himself 
in his role. 

Those of us who have had the good 
fortune to see Elizabeth the Queen this 
winter have been convinced of the great 
versatility of both Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. They have, of course, histrionic 
ability to begin with, but their association 
with the Theatre Guild accounts to a great 
degree for the expertness of their tech- 
nique. 
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‘TH valuable series of charts prepared 
for Scholastic readers by Dr. Elmer 
D. Graper, Head of the Department of 
Political Science of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and his colleague, Mr. James C. 
Charlesworth, under the heading “Modern 
Governments in Graphic Form” has set 
forth and compared the framework of gov- 
ernment in the four major modern democ- 
racies: the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. As Dr. Graper has 
pointed out in the explanatory text of the 
charts, many of the most significant phases 
of these governments cannot be described 
in terms of constitutions and written docu- 
ments, but have to do with understandings, 
agreements, and relationships which are 
generally accepted by the people of a na- 
tion but are not summed up in formal laws. 
Party groups exist in all these countries as 
an expression of differing attitudes toward 
fundamental economic and social policies. 
Parties in this sense are a relatively recent 
development. In the United States the 
framers of the Constitution never con- 
templated the formation of parties. Wash- 
ington was elected President as a repre- 
sentative of all the people. But his admin- 
istration had scarcely ended before party 
groups began to crystallize, and since 1800 
our Government has functioned through 
parties, though there is not a word in the 
Constitution about them. 

The current news of Europe is full of 
allusions to the party divisions of parlia- 
ments. To a person familiar only with the 
comparatively simple two-party system of 
the United States these groupings are very 
confusing, and the purpose of this article 
is to explain how European parties work, 
so that we may read our news more in- 
telligently. We shall confine ourselves to 
England, France, and Germany because 
these are the outstanding examples of party 
government. 


The English Parties 
From the beginning of party government 
up to the year 1900, England was a two- 
party country, with sentiment divided about 
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equally between the Tories and the Whigs. 
The Tories, representative of the great 
landed interests, the hereditary aristocracy, 
the Established Church, and of recent 
years the big manufacturers and capitalists, 
stand for maintenance of class distinctions 
and oppose socialistic innovations. 
the party of Disraeli in the Victorian 
period, and today its leader is Stanley 
Baldwin. The Tories are now known as 
the Conservatives and are sometimes called 
the Unionist Party. But their opponents 
still use the word Tory as a term of oppro- 
brium to indicate a reactionary, or, as we 
would say, a “stand-patter.” 

The other great traditional party of Eng- 
land was the Whigs, the party of mer- 
chants, small businessmen, and independent 
farmers, which gave way in the 18th Cen- 
tury to the Liberal Party under Gladstone, 
championing reform, extension of the elec- 
torate, free trade, and a liberal foreign 
policy. The Liberals were in power from 
1906 until after the outbreak of the Great 
War and passed a great deal of advanced 
social legislation, including unemployment 
insurance. Their leader, H. H. Asquith 
(later Lord Oxford) was compelled to 
form a coalition government in 1915, and 
to resign the following year in favor of a 
special war cabinet led by David Lloyd 
George, then Minister of Munitions. Lloyd 
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George is still an active figure in British 
politics and maintains ‘his hold on the 
dwindling group of Liberals through 
control of a large party fund. But the Lib- 
erals are now reduced to 58 members in tii 
Commons, who, though they cannot form 
a government, can defeat whatever govern- 
ment happens to be in power by swinging 
to the Opposition. 

The ancient two-party division of Eng 
land has been upset in the last quarter ce: 
tury by the formation of the Labor Party. 
Originating in the 1890's through the 1 
crease in class-consciousness of the trade 
unions, it elected its first members of Par 
liament in 1900, and grew gradually in 
numbers and influence until it was strong 
enough to take over the government. Orig- 
inally a working-class party, it has more 
and more attracted to it intellectuals and 
progressive members of the older parties. 
It is now the largest single party in the 
House of Commons, though its popular 
vote in the kingdom is slightly exceeded 
by the Conservatives whom it turned out 
of office for the second time in May, 192%. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald has been Labor's 
Prime Minister both times. The Labor 
Party is theoretically socialist in policy. 
Since it has always been in a minority, 
however, even in the present Parliament, 
it has never been able to put into effect a 
strenuously radical program. And as it 
has grown in power its leaders have suc- 
cumbed to the sobering demands of respon- 
sibility. 

The life of a parliament is legally five 
years, but very seldom is the limit reached. 
Since the war there have been five general 
elections. The last one resulted in the fo!- 
lowing division of the House of Commons: 
Labor, 289, against a previous 162; Con 
servative, 260, against a previous 400; Lib 
eral, 58, against a previous 46. There ar: 
also 8 Independents, the total membership 
being 615. This is not a fair reflection « 
the sentiment of the voters, however. Since: 
the constituencies consist of boroughs 1 
which candidates of all three parties usual! 
run, it frequently happens that the electe:! 
member represents only a minority of th 
voters. The Liberals have suffered heav!); 
under this system and have continued t» 
support Labor partly on the strength of 2 
promise to introduce a system of propor- 
tional representation which would increas 
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the Liberal delegation. In the House of 
Lords, which of course no longer has an 
absolute veto on legislation, party align- 
ment is not fixed, but the division is ab- 
surdly unbalanced. Out of 738 eligible 
Lords, nearly 500 are Conservatives, and 
but 10 represent Labor (these were created 
by the King on recommendation of the 
Prime Minister in order to give Labor at 
least a few leaders to voice the Govern- 
ment’s program on the floor). 

Although the Labor Party has officially 
cast out its few Communist members and 
there is now no Communist in Parliament 
(there was one in the last), Labor has its 
“left-wing” of radical extremists in a 
group of about 30 members, largely Scotch 
from the region around Glasgow, led by 
James Maxton and John Wheatley. These 
men are dissatisfied with the Government’s 
timidity and slow progress toward social- 
ism. Still another group within Labor 
which is critical of the Government is that 
vathering about young Sir Oswald Mosley 
(Schol., Jan. 3), who may be considered 
the “right wing” of Labor. 

Among the Liberals there is a strong 
remnant of the former followers of As- 
quith, led by Lord Grey and Sir John 
Simon, who are restive under the leader- 
ship of Lloyd George, and may even- 
tually secede to the Conservative Party. 
The Conservatives themselves are divided 
in their support of Stanley Baldwin. A 
group calling themselves the United Em- 
pire Party, sponsored by Lords Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere, the newspaper 
magnates, insists upon a more aggressive 
tariff policy and particularly on a prefer- 
ential customs union of all the dominions 
with the mother country. 


The French Parties 


The French Chamber of Deputies, as op- 
posed to the House of Commons, holds 
office for a fixed term of four years, even 
though several ministries may rise and fall 
uring that period. The American student 
ill observe that socialist and _ radical 
roups have much greater influence in 
European countries than in the United 
Not every one, however, who is 
tagged with one of these labels is as rad- 
al in his economic philosophy as we cus- 
tomarily associate with these terms. 

This habit of dividing the legislative 
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bodies into “Left” (radical), “Center” 
(moderate), and “Right” (conservative) 
wings, common in most Continental coun- 
tries arises from the fact that the rooms 
in which they meet are arranged on a semi- 
circular plan, with the Communists and So- 
cialists occupying the seats at the left of 
the Speaker's desk (as he faces the house), 
and the Fascists, Monarchists, or Nation- 
alists those at the right. The Chamber of 
Deputies and the Reichstag are arranged 
on this plan, though the House of Com- 
mons is rectangular in shape, with the 
Government supporters occupying straight 
benches directly opposite those of the Op- 
position party. 

In France and Germany the legislatures 
and the electorates are split among a large 
number of party groups, many of which 
are so small as to be powerless by them- 
selves, and none of which is large enough 
to be able to command a majority and or- 
ganize the government. This situation has 
given rise to the device of “coalition” gov- 
ernments, in other words, a combination of 
several parties sufficiently close to each 
other in policy to be willing to support a 
common program. Because there are usu- 
ally more moderates than those on either 
of the wings, most coalition have their 
centre of gravity somewhere in the centre 


A general view of the plenum of the Reichstag, after the parliament: 
‘oung Plan of reparations settlement. 


voted on the acceptauce of the 
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parties. Many of the same men may be 
members of the cabinet under different gov- 
ernments, with its makeup shifting slightly 
to right or left according to the demands 
ot public opinion. 

Most French parliamentary groups do 
not represent true parties, in the sense we 
think of them, with national and local or- 
ganizations, campaign funds, etc. The 
names of groups are not the same in the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
usual basis for the formation of a group 
is the enrolment of at least 14 members in 
the Chamber, the number necessary to se- 
cure committee appointments. But smaller 
groups and even detached members belong- 
ing to no group exercise their influence_ 
through a system of voting by propor- 
tional representation. 

In the Chamber of Deputies there are 
about thirteen groups, constantly splitting 
or recombining. Beginning at the extreme 
left, there are 13 Communists, sworn to 
oppose all republican governments and to 
seek a revolution on the Moscow plan. 
They cooperate with nobody and are never 
in the ministry. Then come four or five 
parties forming the powerful “Left Bloc,” 
or “Cartel des Gauches,” which has broken 
sO many ministries but is seldom sufficiently 
cohesive to form one of its own. It in- 
cludes the Unified Socialists, moderate 
Marxians affliated with the 2d but not the 
3d (Communist) International. They 
have 101 votes, but their policy is against 
sharing in the ministry with members of 
the “bourgeois” (middle class) parties. At 
the other end of the Left Bloc are the Rad- 
ical Socialists (often called just Radicals), 
the largest and perhaps most typical party 
in the Chamber with 122 votes, the party 
of former Premier Herriot and of present 
(at this writing) Premier Steeg. It is 
strongly anti-clerical and favors the small 
farmers and merchants. It was instru- 
mental in the recent downfall of Tardieu, 
and refused to cooperate with his right- 
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The Scholastic 


Making Basketball a Pleasure 


By Joun L. Taytor 


Freshman Basketball Coach and Varsity Football Line Coach at Marquette University 


N accepting the invitation to write 

about basketball for readers of The 
Scholastic, I have done so with my 
mind harking back to my own high 
school days in Duluth, when equipment 
and coaching was less elaborate than 
college players are accustomed to en- 
joy. In this article, I should like to out- 
line the training program for a high 
school basketball squad which, perhaps 
like my own of those days, is obliged 
to work out many problems for itself. 

Although my first love has been and 
probably always will be football, I think 
basketball is a grand game and an al- 
most perfect substitute for the gridiron 
sport during the winter season. It is 
lightning fast, it includes plenty of con- 
tact, in which every American boy 
glories, it is a game in which scoring 
is frequent and in which teamplay is 
of outstanding importance. For the 
football man, I think basketball is a 
tremendous aid, giving the backfield 
men and the ends practice in ball-han- 
dling, shiftiness and footwork, and also 
improving the speed and handiness of 
linemen. During my own school and 
college days, I was always a lineman 
in football but I know that basketball 
helped me a great deal in the develop- 
ment of speed for the gridiron, as well 
as giving me much pleasant varsity 
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competition in the winter time while 
the Middle West snows were two or 
three feet deep on the football fields. 

First of all, I should advise a high 
school football player who also wants 
to play basketball to take a two or 
three-week lay-off after the close of the 
gridiron season before reporting for 
basketball. Jumping directly from one 
season into the other may invite stale- 
ness. 

In the first two weeks of the basket- 
ball season, a series of short and in- 
formal scrimmage sessions (and don’t 
forget that word “short”) is advisable 
in order to get a line on material. Two 
weeks of this sort of light work in De- 
cember should give the coach a line on 
the boys who are the most likely can- 
didates for the first squad, and the 
others can be organized into a second 
group. 

In the third and fourth weeks, which 
will probably bring you up to the be- 
ginning of your schedule, the work 
should be more specialized with inten- 
sive instruction in ball-handling, shoot- 
ing, the art of the pivot, passing and 
dribbling, to determine which boys are 
best grounded in the fundamentals and 
which show signs of progressing most 
rapidly. 

Defensive play also should be de- 
veloped during those weeks because it 
has been my experience, both in play- 
ing high school basketball and in coach- 
ing, as college freshmen, high school 
boys who have just come up, that most 
school teams are weak defensively. The 
ability to play the proper side of the 
man with the ball, finesse in blocking 
dangerous rebound men away from the 
basket, and the development of an in- 
stinctive sense in getting the ball from 
the back-board are important phases of 
defensive play in basketball. 

Right here, I could launch into an 
exhaustive discussion of defensive 
theories in basketball but I shall do no 
more than mention the two chief types 
of defensive play, which are the man- 
to-man and the zone systems. In the 
man-to-man style, as the name implies, 
each player is responsible for covering 
a certain opponent when the ball comes 
into the possession of the rival side. 
That is the type of defensive game 
employed by many college teams and by 
nearly all professional teams, but it re- 
quires a good deal of speed and stamina 
and is probably not so well adapted for 
high school use as the zone system. 

In the latter type of play, when the 
opponents recover the ball in their own 
territory, the defending team immedi- 
ately forms in its half of the floor two 


lines of either three and two or two 
and three. Much of the contact and 
running necessary in the man-to-man 
type of defense is thus eliminated and 
a good team can defend its own ter- 
ritory well under this zone plan. 

After the fourth week of practice, 
with the first games of the schedule 
now coming, the individual elements 
of play should be synchronized into 
teamwork so that gradually the in- 
dividual should be made to realize his 
part and function in the defense and 
attack. The forwards should be selected 
chiefly for their accurate shooting, the 
center for his jumping ability and gen- 
eral floorwork, and the guards for their 
stamina, although one guard should if 
possible be a fast floor man and an ac- 
curate shooter. 

Less technical but equally as impor- 
tant as these other items is the fact 
that in practice as well as in the games, 
the play spirit and the absence of 
drudgery should be encouraged by your 
coach or captain. One of the chief 
charms of basketball, even more than 
football, I think, is the fact that com- 
petition can be brought into almost 
every practice session that will make 
the practice pure fun and make every 
boy of your squad anxious for the be- 
ginning of another season when this 
one is over. 





John L. Taylor 


OHN L. TAYLOR, who con- 

tributes the accompanying article 
on busketball training for Scholastic 
readers, is the coach of freshman 
basketball and the varsity football 
line coach at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In recent 
years, he has gained a deserved repu- 
tation as one of the leading line 
coaches in the country, and during 
the past season, the Marquette 
eleven, of which Frank J. Murray ts 
head coach, was unbeaten, yielding 
only one touchdown during the en- 
tire campaign. 


Taylor attended high school at 
Duluth, Minnesota, went to Hamline 
University for a time, and_ then 
earned a commission as ensign in the 
Navy during the war. Later, he 
enrolled at Ohio State University 
and became one of the greatest line- 
men who ever played football under 
Dr. John Wilce. At Ohio State, 
because of his aggressive play, al- 
though he weighed only 155 pounds, 
he gained the nickname of “Tarzan.” 
At Marquette, as Coach Murray's 
assistant and as freshman basketball 
tutor, as well as teaching courses in 
physical education, he has established 
himself as an important factor in a 
highly successful collegiate regime. 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


VIII. Closing Date, February 13 


















Three facts about me: 


1. My teachers said of me: “She is 
famous for three things: ‘her homespun 
dress,” (I was poor); ‘her amazing mind,’ 
(I learned Latin grammar in three days) ; 
‘and her kindness,’” (I had a passion for 
usefulness to others.) 


2. I gathered in my “little green velvet 
bag” enough money to start the first school 
for higher education of women in the 
United States. 


3. I was the first woman elected to the 
Hall of Fame (1905), because I had gone, 
as I continually urged my pupils to do 
“where no one else was willing to go.” 





Results of Contest No. 5 
The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 5 (Nov. 29 issue) is 
awarded to Mary R. Allison, Johnson City 
(Tenn.) High School, whose essay on 

Catherine the Great appears below. 
Honorable Mention is awarded to: 
Roberto Fernandes, Caguas High School, 
Porto Rico; Lucille Reinart, St. Angela 
Academy, Carroll, Iowa; Margaret Smith, 
Topeka (Kansas) Catholic High School; 
Mary Lee Gillaspie, Sulphur (Okla.) High 
School; Helen Hill, Hastings High School, 

Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 





CATHERINE THE GREAT 
(1729-1796) 


ATHERINE II of Russia is one of the 

most distinguished representatives of 
the so-calleé. Enlightened Despots. During 
her reign, ste improved the administration 
of justice aud the conditions of the serfs, 
constructed canals, founded the Russian 
\cademy, and in a variety of ways con- 
tributed to the enlightenment and _pros- 
perity of the country. She introduced 
lrench writing and philosophy into Rus- 
sia. As a result of the partition of Poland 
in 1793, she secured communication and 
trade with other Continental countries of 
Europe. Love and ambition were the rul 
ing passions in her life. Yet with all her 
faults of character, Catherine the Great 
was one of the most remarkable sover- 
eigns of modern times. 

—Mary R. Allison, 

Johnson City (Tenn.) High School. 











Party Rights 
(Continued from page 17) 


leaning ministry. Between the Socialists 
and the Radicals are two or three small 
groups of Republican Socialists and In- 
dependents of the Left, opportunist in pol- 
icy and willing to support a right govern- 
ment. The veterans Briand and Painlevé 
are nominally Republican Socialists. 

The Center, though comprising about 175 
deputies, has no outstanding party. It con- 
tains the misleadingly named Left Radicals 
(52), Social and Radical Party (17), Re- 
publicans of the Left (64), Democratic 
and Social Action (29), and some inde- 
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pendents. The Center usually votes with 
the Left on political matters, but with the 
Right on finances: radical in theory but 
conservative in practice, especially when it 
comes to questions of the pocket-book and 
national defense. It occupies a _ very 
strategic place, however, in the formation 
of ministries. Tardieu is a Left Republi- 
can, and his master, Poincaré, is affiliated 
with a corresponding group, the Republican 
Union, in the Senate. The jumble of 
names, however, is so confusing that no 
one is sure for long what he represents. 
The dyed-in-the-wool conservatives, 
grouped on the Right, have a strength of 
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What Happens on a Call 


to | ong [ Distance 


CX 4 Bell System Advertisement 


To caLt some one by telephone half way across 
the continent was considered an important event 
a few years ago. Now it is almost as easy as mak- 
ing a call to another telephone in the same city. 

To trace the steps taken in making a long dis- 
tance call, suppose you live in one of the smaller 
middle western cities near Chicago and you want to 
talk with some one in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

You call the long distance operator in your city, 
giving her the number of the telephone you want 
in Philadelphia. Assuming there are no direct wires 
from your city to Philadelphia, the long distance 
operator calls the Chicago operator and asks to be 
connected with Philadelphia. 

The called number is then given to the long dis- 
tance operator in Philadelphia who in turn puts 
through the connection to the proper central office. 

When you first gave the called number to the 
long distance operator she made out a ticket on 
which she wrote such facts as your telephone num- 
ber and the number called. When you started to 
talk she stamped the exact time on the ticket by 
means of a special clock at her switchboard. When 
you finished talking she immediately stamped the 
ticket again to show the length of time you used 
the long distance lines. 

All long distance calls do not involve as many 
steps as the one explained above because your long 
distance operator has direct circuits to many 
nearby cities. 

This fast, convenient long distance service is the 
result of the work of Bell Telephone engineers and 
scientists who are always trying to improve your 
telephone service. Their work is in line with the 
Bell System policy of providing service that shall 
at all times be adequate, dependable and satisfac- 
tory to the user. 























The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


Civil War in the G.O.P. 


AYY one who knows his politics knows 
that the party name Republican (or 
Democrat, for that matter) covers a mul- 
titude of brands. For twenty-five years, 
since the days of the revolt against “Czar” 
Joe Cannon, there have been men in the 
party of the most widely differing points 
of view. This underground fight came 
into the open in 1912, when a good-sized 
section split off and followed Roosevelt 
with his Bull Moose banner into the 
political wilderness. Throughout the last 
few sessions of ‘Congress this conflict has 
been seething, with a coalition of the In- 
surgents and the Democrats dominating 
the Senate on many issues. Now it has 
broken ont again in a form ‘nost menacing 
to the future of the G. O. P. 

The storm-center of the latest squabble 
is 70-year-old George William Norris, 
senior U. S. Senator from Nebraska, who 
has been continuously a member of either 
the House or the Senate since 1900. If 
there is any one man that symbolizes and 
gives active leadership to the Progressive 
movement it is Norris. His name has 
been associated with every liberal cause 
from abolition of the “Lame Duck” Con- 
gress to government operation of power 
sites (Schol., Jan. 3). Big business, the 
public utilities, and all varieties of cor- 
ruption and conservatism in politics have 
cause to fear him, as was demonstrated in 
last November’s election, when the people 
of Nebraska again returned him to his 
seat by a 60,000 majority over Gilbert N. 
Hitchcock, wealthy Omaha publisher and 
Wilson Democrat. The Regular Repub- 
licans of Nebraska not only opposed him 
with the shady trick of trying to enter 
on the ballot an obscure grocer who hap- 
pened also to be named George W. Norris, 
but Senator Gerald P. Nye’s committee 
investigating election expenditures discov- 
ered that the anti-Norris campaign was 
financed in part by public utilities. 

Charles Stengle, a former New York 
Congressman, now editor of the National 
Farm News, told the Nye Committee that 
Robert H. Lucas, executive director of 
the Republican National Committee, using 
a fictitious name, personally paid in cash 

for the print- 

ing of three 

cartoons at- 

tacking Norris 

which were 

distributed to 

Nebraska vot- 

ers. The car- 

toons sought 

to connect 

Norris with 

the New York 

Tammany or- 

ganization and 

the open sa- 

ROBERT LUCAS loon. Norris, 

though an avowed dry, supported Al 

Smith instead of Herbert Hoover, in the 

1928 campaign because he was in sympathy 

with the Democratic candidate’s stand on 
the power question and farm relief. 

Mr. Lucas, a Kentucky lawyer who was 
appointed last year to take the main load 
of party administration from Senator 


Simeon D. Fess, when cornered, admitted 
his part in the transaction. He publicly 
defended his course, declaring that Sen- 
ator Norris was not a Republican, de- 
served no support at the hands of the 
party, and that between him and a real 
Democrat, he preferred Hitchcock. He 
accused Norris of “vicious and relentless 
opposition” to Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, not only in the campaigns, but 
throughout the Congressional sessions. 
Then began an extraordinary battle of 
invective. The Progressives rallied to the 
support of Norris, especially Senators 
Borah, Howell, Cutting, and the Democrat 
Thomas J. Walsh. They demanded that 
the Republican Committee immediately ask 
for Lucas’ resignation. Lucas refused to 
resign. Representative Will R. Wood, of 
Indiana, emerging from the White House 
after a conference with President Hoover, 
denounced Norris as a bad Republican, a 
“consummate demagog, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.” Insurgents were quick to 
charge the President himself with having 
inspired the opposition to Norris, but 
Lucas accepted full responsibility. The 
White House maintained a discreet si- 
lence. Republican newspapers generally, 
while agreeing that Norris does not rep- 
resent the party, criticized Lucas’ tactics 
as underhanded or at least mistaken. No 
individual has authority to read another 
man out of the party, said the Progres- 
sives, and if the voters of Nebraska or 
any other state prefer to elect an Insur- 
gent under the Republican name, it is their 
own business. 

The aftermath of the incident came in 
the form of an invitation to Norris from 
Professor John Dewey, distinguished 
Columbia philosopher, now chairman of 
the League for Independent Political Ac- 
tion, to admit his failure to reform the 
Republican Party, resign from it, and lead 
a liberal third-party movement. The 
Dewey group is conducting a nation-wide 
educational campaign looking toward 
putting a ticket in the field in the 1932 
campaign. Norris courteously declined 
their ofter, while admitting his dislike of 
the management of both old parties, and 
criticizing Hoover for favoring the Power 
Trust. No third-party candidate has a 
chance of success, he said, until the 
obsolete method of choosing a President 
by the Electoral College is abolished in 
favor of direct popular election. Most 
Progressives took the same attitude, espe- 
cially Senator Borah, asserting that a new 
party cannot be organized from above by 
a few leaders, but must arise from wide- 
spread popular protest on some funda- 
mental issue. Dewey and his liberals be- 
lieve such an issue is already here, and that 
“social planning and social control,” plac- 
ing human rights ahead of property rights, 
must supplant the “rugged individualism” 
of the Republican Party. 

Whether or not the Insurgents formally 
get out of the party, their resistance to 
the Administration program in the next 
Congress is bound to be increased. By 
voting with the Democrats they could 
prevent the Republicans from organizing 
both houses of Congress. President 
Hoover will sooner or later have to take 
some action about the leadership of the 


National Committee, which has been a 
constant source of trouble to him ever 
since his election. 


Scrambling the Railroads 


"THE most decisive step that has been 
taken in ten years toward the ultimate 
settlement of the American railroad prob- 
lem came as a New Year’s announcement 
by President Hoover that the main eastern 
railroads, at his request, had agreed upon 
a plan of consolidation into four major 
systems. The executives concerned, Presi- 


‘dents Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 


Ohio, W. W. Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania, P. E. Crowley of the New York 
Central, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen 
of the Nickel Plate, and J. J. Bernet of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, met in New York 
and worked out the principles of a volun- 
tary agreement. Mr. Hoover gave his 
public approval of the plan, and it must 
now be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If successful, the 
President believes the movement will be a 
big boost to reviving prosperity. 

The present chapter in the railroad 
story begins with the World War, when 
the railroads were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and run by a special railroad ad- 
ministration headed by Secretary McAdoo 
in the interest of military efficiency. At 
the close of the war expenses had greatly 
outrun rates, the equipment had suffered 
from neglect, and bankruptcy seemed to be 
impending. The roads were saved by the 
Transportation Act of 1920, in which Con- 
gress handed them back to their owners 
with a substantial payment for their war- 
time services. It also provided for con- 
solidation of the railways into a limited 
number of strong regional systems in order 
to maintain broader competition, better 
service and lower operating costs. The 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no power to compel these consolidations. 
The roads themselves must agree upon 
them, but the Commission has the final 
authority to pass on them. Last year the 
I. C. C. issued a suggested plan for con- 
solidation of the eastern roads into five 
systems. This plan was objected to by 
some of the roads. Various roads have 
submitted to the Commission schemes of 
their own. One of these, the famous Van 
Sweringen merger, was disapproved by 
the Commission on the ground that it 
would be unjust to the minority stock- 
holders of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
the Van Sweringen brothers wished to 
merge with the Nickel Plate. The B. & 
O. and the Pennsylvania have both sub- 
mitted plans of their own and have been 
gradually buying up, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commission, various small 
roads to round out their systems. 

The new plan involves 55,000 miles of 
roads worth between $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000. It includes all the territory 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Virginia Railroad, except those of New 
England. It would give the New York 
Central 14,000 miles, including the Lacka- 
wanna; the Pennsylvania 17,000 miles, 1- 
cluding the Wabash and the Detrott, 
Toledo & Ironton, a “feeder” line; the B. 
& O. 11,500 miles, including the Reading, 
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the Jersey Central, the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, and the Chicago & Alton; 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio (Van Swer- 
ingens) 13,0U0 miles, including the Lehigh 
Valley, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
the Western Maryland. The net result 
would be to extend the B. & O. to Kansas 
City on the west and to provide for it 
a new main freight line through northern 
Pennsylvania, via Allentown, Williams- 
port, Driftwood and Butler, shortening 
the distance between New York and Chi- 
cago by 80 miles. The proposed Chesa- 
peake & Ohio system would accomplish 
virtually what the Van Sweringens have 
wanted, with a new major line from the 
Great Lakes to seaboard at Newport 
News. 

One principal point still in dispute is the 
demand of the Pennsylvania for trackage 
rights over the Nickel Plate from Cleve- 
land to Buffalo. This has been opposed 
by the New York Central as a threat to 
their New York supremacy. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Willard the point will be 
settled by an arbitrator picked by the 
roads, and if they then cannot agree, it will 
be submitted to the President. There will 
be plenty of other objections to the whole 
plan before it becomes a reality. One of 
the most vociferous may be expected to 
come from Leonor F. Loree, president of 
the Delaware & Hudson, a veteran rail- 
road magnate who has been fighting for 
years to get his own scheme accepted for 
a fifth trunk line across Pennsylvania 
based upon the D. & H. and embodying 
several of the properties now assigned to 
the B. & O. 

All these matters must come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval and already there has been sharp 
criticism in Congress of the President’s 
policy. Senator Couzens, chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, objected that the President’s en- 
dorsement of the plan in advance of the 
Commission is “unethical” in that the 
commissioners, appointees of the Presi- 
dent, may thereby be intimidated in dis- 
charging their functions. The concen- 
tration into four systems instead of five 
against the previous judgment of the Com- 
mission and of impartial experts has been 
criticized as against the public interest. 

On the side of the big railroads there 
is much to be said. They have played 
in extremely hard luck since the war. 
Technical advances have brought about 
a tremendously powerful competition to 
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Says Old Mr. Railroad: “If those tittle things don’t stop running, I'll be ruined.” 


the railroads. It comes from buses and 
trucks running on publicly built and main- 
tained highways; inland waterways barge 
services, also largely subsidized by gov- 
ernment; pipe-lines and high-tension 
cables for interstate transmission of fuel 
and power; and even the airplanes. Pas- 
senger traffic has never cut a very large 
figure in railroad revenue, but freight 
volume has depended on such bulk com- 
modities as coal, oil, food, etc. Now coal 
is increasingly being burned in great gen- 
erating plants near the. mine mouth, elim- 
inating long railroad hauls. Water power 
is also cutting into the use of coal. In 
some sections perishable foods and even 
live stock are now shipped entirely by fast 
trucks for distances of 200 to 500 miles 
from their distributing points. And much 
freight is now trucked to coast ports for 
shipment by water. The bus and truck 
industry is completely unregulated. It is 
not subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and may charge whatever 
rates it pleases, while the railroads are 
strictly regulated. In several states there 
are bills in the legislatures to tax the bus 
and truck industry on its earning power, 
prescribe maximum size and speed, and 
regulate conditions of employment. In 
Congress, the Parker Bus Regulation Bill 
proposes to put them under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bus men of 
course have their come-back for all this. 
But the fact remains that the railroads 
must have some sort of protection from 
unregulated competition or they must 
sooner or later go out of business. 


Power Again 


O sooner had the Senate confirmed 

the five new members of the Federal 
Power Commission (Schol., Jan. 3) than 
it wished it hadn’t. That is to say, the 
Insurgents who had opposed the appoint- 
ments of Chairman George Otis Smith, 
Marcel Garsaud and Frank McNinch, as 
possible partisans of the power trust, 
wished they had fought them a little 
harder. Two members of the Commis- 
sion, McNinch and Ralph B. Williamson 
of Yakima, Wash., had not yet arrived 
in Washington when the other three, 
Smith, Garsaud, and Draper, constituting 
a quorum, held a meeting. Their first of- 
ficial act was to dismiss the entire execu- 
tive staff of the old Commission, Frank 
C. Bonner, executive secretary; Charles 
A. Russell, solicitor; and William V. 
King, chief accountant. Bonner, who was 
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generally accounted favorable to the 
utilities, had already announced his in- 
tention to resign because of Insurgent at- 
tacks upon him. But Russell and King, 
in their positions as head of the legal and 
financial work of the Commission had for 
years been conspicuous critics of, and ob- 
stacles to, the efforts of power interests to 
secure profitable leases, high valuations of 
“watered” properties, and increased rates. 

The ousting of these two men raised a 
Senatorial tempest. Senator Walsh of 
Montana, long-time prosecutor of oil and 
power scandals, denounced the new Com- 
mission for “punishing two devoted public 
servants who have stood between the 
power trust and the people.” Chairman 
Smith defended their action, declaring that 
a clean sweep of the old staff was neces- 
sary because undercover warfare between 
Bonner and King and Russell had de- 
stroyed efficiency. Immediately the In- 
surgents threatened a move to reconsider 
the confirmation of the Commission ap- 
pointments. The ouster occurred on the 
day Congress adjourned for the holidays. 
Under the law any move for reconsider- 
ation must be made within two legislative 
days of the confirmation of appointments. 
This would mean that the question must 
be raised on Monday or Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 5 and 6, when Congress reassembles. 
The law also requires that only a Senator 
who had voted for confirmation can move 
to reconsiaer. Insurgents claimed that one 
of the Administration Senators had agreed 
to reopen the question. There were rumors 
also that the new Commission would com- 
promise and reappoint Russell and King 
rather than risk an open fight. 


Depression, Continued 


S Congress reconvenes for the rest 

of the “Lame Duck” session, the eco- 
nomic condition of the country shows no 
improvement, rather the reverse. With 
51 legislative days remaining before March 
4, Congress must pass eleven essential ap- 
propriation bills to avoid the calling of a 
special session, even if no more contro- 
versial issues are raised. The last phase 
of the Hoover relief program, the $45,- 
000,000 appropriation for loans to drought 


(Continued on page 24) 
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1 RUSSIA.—“Comrade” Joseph Sta- 


lin, stalwart Georgian peasant who 
succeeded the great Lenin as supreme 
power of the Soviet Union, has up to now 
preferred to exercise his power in the 
manner of an American city boss—from 
the background. He held no public office. 
As Secretary-General of the Communist 
Party, however, he sat at the center of 
the web, holding the threads on which 
all the party puppets danced. And it is 
the Communist Party, less than a million 
men picked for their revolutionary zeal, 
who control Russia. There was, to be 
sure, the large Central Executive Com- 
mittee, the nearest thing they have to a 
legislative body. And there was the 
Council of People’s Commisars, a sort 
of administrative cabinet, with its hand- 
some president, Alexy Rykoff, whose 
position was somewhat analogous to that 
of prime minister in other European 
countries. And there is that inner circle 
of nine potent Communists known as the 
Politburo, who actually determine the 
party policies. But Stalin belonged to 
none of these. 

With the end of the engineers’ plot, 
Stalin was now in so strong a position 
with the public that he could afford to 
show his hand. The Central Executive 
Committee, at a hint from Stalin, re- 
moved Rykoff from the presidency of the 
Commisars, which amounted to Stalin 
discharging the Prime Minister. In his 
place they put Viacheslaf Molotoff, a 
journalist and high official of the party, 
but a man of much less ability and 
prominence than Rykoff. It is quite evi- 
dent that Stalin intends to have the whole 
personnel under his thumb. Rykoff was 
likewise expelled from the Politburo. He 
is one of the last of the so-called “right- 
wing” leaders, men who, while not at- 


tempting to form a real opposition party, 
have been somewhat critical of the dras- 
tic industrialization program of Stalin 
and his henchmen. The most prominent 
of them all, Leon Trotsky, is today in 
exile in Turkey. Others, Radek, Rakov- 
sky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Tomsky, 
have all been removed from places of 
power, and the only right-winger re- 
maining, Bukharin, is soon expected to 
follow them. Stalin has also allowed 
himself to take an official post in the 
Council of Labor and Defense. With the 
complete support of the party, he now 
expects to put further pressure on the 
Five Year Plan and to speed it to com- 
pletion in four years. 


2 INDIA.—Viscount Willingdon, re- 

tiring Governor-General of Canada, 
will be the next Viceroy of India, suc- 
ceeding Lord Irwin, who has held the 
post for five years. Willingdon is 64 
years old, a Liberal in politics, and has 
had wide administrative experience. 
After an apprenticeship in the House of 
Commons he accepted a peerage and 
served 12 years as Governor of Bombay 
and Madras, so that he knows the Indian 
mind. At Ottawa his job was mostly 
decorative, but at Delhi he will be facing 
the stern realities of a revolution-torn 
country in a transition period. Whatever 
the London Conference and the Parlia- 
ment may ultimately decide as to India’s 
status, Willingdon will have to bear the 
brunt of putting it into effect. There had 
been some mention that Prime Minister 
MacDonald himself mighi round out his 
career in India, but the Indian tradition 
is for an aristocrat. General Smuts of 
South Africa and the Earl of Athlone, 
Queen Mary’s brother, have been men- 
tioned for the Canadian post. 


As a result of recent bomb outrages, 
Lord Irwin has again imposed strict cen- 
sorship on the Indian press. An organ- 
ized band of Burmese tribesmen wearing 
blue pajama trousers has been on the 
rampage in Burma and British troops 
were mobilized against them. 

At London the Round Table Parley did 
little during the holidays. Many of the 
delegates have gone home. The Premier 
is still unable to secure an agreement 
between the Moslems and Hindus over 
voting methods. 


3 FRANCE.—Theodore Steeg, the 

new “Left” Premier of France, 
saved his ministry from probable defeat 
by a decree closing the Chamber of Dep- 
uties until the middle of January. The 
whole session has been one constant polit- 
ical turmoil. But at least the country 
has a government for one month. Pre- 
mier Steeg won his first vote of confi- 
dence by the narrow margin of seven 
votes, with all the Socialists and Radi- 
cals supporting him and a few of the 
Centre deputies. M. Briand and Her- 
riot made impassioned pleas to prevent 
another crisis. But the supporters of 
Tardieu’s recent government are almost 
all against Steeg, and Tardieu’s own 
party, the Left Republicans, compelled 
one minister and three under-secretaries 
to resign from the Cabinet. Steeg’s ap- 
pointments have been made in an effort 
to conciliate the moderates, and he even 
appointed one man who had voted against 
him. But the Right will come back after 
the recess determined to unseat the Left. 


SPAIN.—For the moment at least 
it appears that the Spanish mon- 
archy and dictatorship have squeiched 
the latest republican revolt. Alcala Za- 
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mora, former cabinet minister, who is 
the chief civil leader of the revolution- 
ists, has been imprisoned by the secret 
police, and there are now some 10,000 
republicans in Spanish prisons. Ramon 
Franco, the flyer, whose attempt to touch 
off the revolution by air failed appar- 
ently because of bad timing, escaped in 
his plane to Lisbon, and later traveled 
by steerage to Brussels, where he is re- 
ported willing to take any kind of a job. 
Thousands of prominent republicans 
have signed a manifesto confessing their 
part in the rebellion and defying the gov- 
ernment to do anything about it. Pre- 
mier Berenguer still insists that he has 
no personal ambitions, and that his sole 
desire is to preserve order and end the 
dictatorship as early as possible. The 
republicans themselves are not eager for 
general elections, he claims, because it 
would expose their small numbers. 


CHINA.—The Nationalist Gov- 

ernment’s Finance Minister, T. V. 
Soong, decreed the abolition of “likin” 
on December 31, a reform which has 
been earnestly prayed for by foreigners 
trading in China for many years. Likin 
is a local or provincial tariff on goods 
shipped from one section to another. It 
has never been uniform, however, and 
has been juggled by the warlords or 
military governors to suit themselves, 
with large allowances for graft. It has 
been one of the worst factors in holding 
back economic and civic development in 
the interior of China. The Nanking Gov- 
ernment, however, intends shortly to raise 
the rates of tariffs on foreign imports 
in order to increase China's always in- 
suficient revenues by some $40,000,000. 
The new rates are expected to be from 
20 to 70 per cent on imported foods, 
canned goods, tobacco and liquors, jew- 
elry and other luxuries. 

Red activities in South China continue 
alarming. Chang Fa-kwei and his “Iron- 
sides” are again on the loose, and Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek is taking personal 
direction of a punitive expedition. A 
new revolt of Mohammedan fanatics in 
Kansu province, far in the interior near 
Mongolia, is reported to have massacred 
30,000 natives. 


Heinrich 
Haeberlin will be president of 
Switzerland for the year 1931. The Swiss 
president holds office for only one year. 
He shares the executive power with a 
Federal Council of seven members, of 
which he is always one. This Council 
is elected for a three-year term by the 
Federal Assembly, a _ two- 
chambered legislative body, 
and the presidency is passed 
around among its members in 
ation. The Swiss are usu- 
ally well satisfied with their 
statesmen, for many of these 
men have held the office sev- 
eral times. Haeberlin him- 
was president for the 
year 1926. A graphic analy- 
is of the Swiss form of gov- 
ernment, one of the most in- 
teresting and most progres- 
sive of all democracies, will 
be published in an early issue 
ot The Scholastic. 
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7 RUMANIA.—For generations the 

Bratianu family were the financial 
and political bosses of Rumania. Ion 
Bratianu. elder and younger, were fol- 
lowed by Vintila, brother of the late Ion, 
who maintained his immense influence 
with the royal family and Dowager 
Queen Marie up to the time that the ex- 
iled Carol made his famous dash for the 
throne last spring. Bratianu was head of 
the so-called “Liberal” Party, and had 
consistently opposed the return of Carol, 
in fact, he was the only man in Parlia- 
ment who voted against it. While the 
People’s Party under Julius Maniu and 
the present premier, Mironescu, has since 
1928 eclipsed the Liberals, Bratianu still 
hoped for a return to power. But the 
death of Vintila last month changed all 
for Carol had already won over 
Vintila’s nephew, George Bratianu. 
Carol remains master of the political 
situation, supported by the peasants as 
well as the army under General Averescu. 

But in family affairs he is far from 
happy. Unable to induce his former wife, 
Queen Helen, to resume her place at his 
side, despite efforts at conciliation from 
the royal families of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, Carol is said to have developed a 
“case of nerves.” Helen has left Bu- 
charest and there are rumors that she 
wishes to take young Prince Michael 
with her and live in London with her 
brother, former King George of Greece. 


MONACO.—The petty principality 

of Monaco gets more’ public atten- 
tion than it deserves because it is the 
seat of the world’s greatest gambling 
casino, Monte Carlo. Last year the small 
group of natives numbering only a frac- 
tion of the 24,000 population, started an 
agitation for a more efficient and demo- 
cratic government. (Schol., Oct. 5, 1929). 
Monaco is entirely surrounded on the 
land side by French territery, and its 
aged despotic prince, Louis II, lives much 
of the time abroad. But agitation con- 
tinued and rioting occurred. The world 
economic slump hit heavily the gambling 
concessions on which Monaco depends 
for its revenues and its living. An im- 
portant real estate firm failed and the 
premier was implicated with fraud. 
Prince Louis thereupon suspended the 
State and Municipal Councils because 
of disorderly demonstrations on his ar- 
rival from Paris. He will not call elec- 
tions until the community is calm. The 
comfort and safety of the foreign gam- 
blers must be considered first! The 
Prince appears to have the tacit support 
of France in his dictatorial seizure. 


THREE MEN IN THE EUROPEAN HEADLINES 


Rykoff( see 1) 


Willingdon (see 2) 
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9 CENTRAL AMERICA.—The epi- 

demic of revolutions which has 
made South America a No Man’s Land 
for the past few months has spread with 
a vengeance to Central America. Revolu- 
tions are not, of course, special news in 
Central America, but they come close 
enough home to U. S. financial interests 
to cause much heart-fluttering at Wash- 
ington. 

It seems there was a president in 
Guatemala named Lazaro Chacon who 
suddenly had a serious paralytic stroke. 
There were also “First and Second 
Designates,” or vice-presidents, as we 
might say, who under the Constitution 
should succeed in order to the presidency 
if the President dies. The Second 
Designate, Dr. Baudilio Palma, a rela- 
tive of Chacon, persuaded the Council of 
Ministers to name him president, used 
the police to keep the First Designate 
and the opposition party leaders helpless, 
and having pulled off his bold coup, 
telegraphed President Hoover that he 
was the legal president. The U. S. Min- 
ister happened to be on a vacation in 
Florida, but the State Department coun- 
selled approval, and President Hoover 
cabled his congratulations. 

But many Guatemalans were not sat- 
isfied with Palma. Two days later the 
army, under General Manuel Orrelana, 
occupied Guatemala City, and after some 
desultory fighting, during which General 
Mauro de Leon, the First Designate, was 
killed, expelled Palma from office and 
made Orellana provisional president. The 
military junta seems to have the favor 
of the majority of the populace. Secre- 
tary of State Stimson gave no indication 
that he would recognize the Orellana gov- 
ernment. To do so would violate the 
Central American treaty negotiated by 
Secretary Hughes in 1923, which banned 
recognition of any government that came 
into power through a military coup 
d'etat. But before he could act, both 
Orellana and Chacon resigned, and the 
National Assembly called on Reine 
Andrade to assume the provisional presi- 
dency until elections could be held. 

In Nicaragua, the much-troubled state 
two doors down the street from Guate- 
mala, eight U. S. Marines were killed 
the day before New Year’s, when they 
were ambushed by a small band of 
Nicaraguan rebels led by a lieutenant of 
General Augustino Sandino, famous 
“bandit” leader who has never given in 
to the Moncada Government established 
by force of U. S. arms. The marines 
were part of the few hundred still re- 
maining to assist the Nicaraguan Nation- 
al Guard in its efforts to de- 
stroy Sandino’s rebellion. 
They were repairing a tele- 
phone line and the entire 
troop was either killed or 
wounded, though they killed 
more than that number of 
rebels in the skirmish. Sena- 
tor Borah and other Congres- 
sional leaders opposed to the 
Government’s policy of paci- 
fying Nicaragua by force im- 
mediately started a move to 
have all the marines brought 
home. As long as any of 
them are left, they said, there 

(Continued on page 24) 








Let Last Year's 
Prize - Winners 


Tell You Of This 
Easy and Pleasant Contest 


“I knew that my lines would be 
strong and the color olear and lasting. 
So with that assurance J progressed 
rapidly and, —look at my reward.’” 
—Nancy Virginta Leitch, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


**Higgins’ Inks are above criticism in 


that they lend themselves to every 


adaptable method.’’ 
—Leo. J. Mansowitz, 
DeWitt Clinton H. S., 
New York City. 


“I simply made myself follow my 


pen.”’ 
—Edward Jung, 
Oakland Tech, H. S., Oakland, Cal. 


“It was not until f came to use Hig- 
gins’ Colored Inks that I found 


genuine ——, 
—Irving J. Marantz, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


LimitepD space prevents us from printing many 
more testimonials like these. 

So exceptional was the interest and enthusiasm 
created by last year’s Higgins’ Award Contest, among 
high school students from coast to coast, that this 
year’s contest was eagerly awaited. 

Already hundreds of students have signified their in- 
tentions of participating; hundreds are already at 
work; many exquisite drawings in colored drawing 
inks are probably finished by now. 

There is still time for you to enter, to consult your 
drawing teacher, to send for full information on this 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


44 00 in ome prizes 


Bronze Medals 
Complete Sets of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks 


You can draw in ink, with a pen—paint in ink, witha 
rush, and combine these two inter- 
esting techniques in their numerous 
entrancing adaptations which ng 
other painting or drawing medium 
offers! 

Tell your drawing teacher that you 
want to participate in this most 
interesting of all art contests. 
Write us for handsomely illustrated 
rtfolio (free) of Techniques in 
iggins’ Drawing Inks, which gives 
the rules of this remarkable contest. 
n't forget to mention the name 

of your teacher and your school. 


Cuas. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Scholastic 


CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST No. 3 


First Prize ($5): John Krupa, Leaven- 
worth High School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Second Prize ($3): Yolanda Cafiero, 
St. Vincent’s Academy, Savannah, Ga. 

Third Prize ($1): Amado Gonzalez, 
Mission High School, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 

Honorable Mention: Henry Bukowski, 
Washington H. S., St. Paul, Minn.; Ken- 
neth Harsh, Jr. Canastota (N. Y.) H. S.; 
Jack Kerns, Sacred Heart H. S., Denver, 
Colo.; Eugene Zink, Millvale (Pa.) H. S.; 
Lydia Meinen, Norwalk (Ohio) *H. S.; 
Gordon Elliott, Jefferson (Iowa) H. S. 


Cartoons submitted for this contest must 
be drawn in ink on paper not less than 
5x7 inches in size. They must interpret 
some important subject of national or in- 
ternational current events. They must 
bear your name, school, address, and teach- 
er’s name. The next results will be pub- 
lished in the March 7 issue. Address 
Cartoon Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TRYME TO FOLLOW 
Gls FOOTSTEPS 


MUSSOLINI 











HONORABLE MENTION 
By Kenneth Harsh, Jr., Canastota(N. Y.) H.S. 








World Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 


will be constant incitement to violence, 
and many casualties. 

Scarcely had these two fl&re-ups flashed 
over the wires, when, without the slight- 
est warning, a hastily gathered force of 


revolutionists under the leadership of 
Harmodio Arias seized the city of Pana- 
ma and stormed the palace of President 
Florencio Arosemena, forcing him to re- 
sign. Ten were killed and an American 
correspondent wounded. The American 
Minister took a prominent part in pre- 
venting further outbreaks. The Panama 
Supreme Court cabled *an invitation to 
Dr. Don Ricardo Alfaro, Panamanian 
Minister at Washington, to return and 
assume the presidency. He is expected 
to accept. The revolters claimed their 
motives were simply to restore an eco- 
nomic and _ constitutional government. 
The U. S. of course is deeply interested 
in Panama affairs on account of the prox- 
imity of the Canal. In fact, it was 
through American recognition of the re- 
volt of 1903 against Colombia that Pana- 
ma became an independent republic. 
While these events may hasten the con- 
struction of the Nicaraguan Canal as a 
supplement to the Panama Canal in case 
of war, it is not believed that the U. S. 
will attempt to intervene in Panama, as 
the revok appears to have no anti-Amer- 
ican significance. 














FIRST PRIZE 


By John Krupa, Leavenworth H. S., 
Waterbury, Conn, 








National Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 


sufferers, is due for quick passage. The 
Administration’s request for an additional 
$150,000,000 to the Federal Farm Board 
is bound to bring a violent debate on the 
-Farm Board’s efforts to peg the falling 
prices of wheat by buying up large quan- 
tities of the surplus. With all the money 
it has spent, the wheat situation does not 
improve, and Senator Capper proposes a 
temporary embargo on all wheat imports 
into this country from abroad. 

Another burning question is the drive 
for immediate cash redemption of the ad- 
justed compensation certificates to veterans 
of the World War. Representative Gar- 
ner, Democratic House leader, declared 
for paying them in cash to those who 
needed it, estimating the resulting outlay 
at not more than a billion dollars, but the 
Treasury officials declare that it would 
cost at least three billions. 

The Census Bureau is to make this 
month a new survey of unemployment 
figures in representative cities, as every 
one agrees that the unemployed have great- 
ly increased since the census of last April. 

Meanwhile the bank situation was ag- 
gravated by the closing of two important 
institutions, the Bank of the United States 
(no connection with the Federal Govern- 
ment) in New York, and the Bankers 
Trust Company in Philadelphia, following 
runs on them said to have been started by 
“whispering campaigns” of Communists. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
cut its rediscount rate to 2 per cent, the 
lowest figure ever attained, to provide 
easier credit to hard-pressed banks and 
businesses. 

Bills introduced by Senator Reed and 
Representative Johnson to stop all immt- 
gration for two years as an emergency 
economic move were opposed by Secretary 
of State Stimson and Secretary of Labor 
Doak as too drastic a change of policy. 
They favored a flat reduction of 90 per 
cent in the present quotas. 
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PICK YOUR SIDE | 


The Doctor and the Patient 


Question: Is it possible so to orgunize 
he practise of medicine that the person of 
average means can receive adequate med- 
ical care without resorting to charity? 


The high cost of illness is one of the 
great problems of the middle-class family. 
Various solutions have been offered, the 
most interesting of which is the Health 
Guild. Cannot some plan be devised by 
which the emphasis is placed upon pre- 
vention instead of upon treatment, and by 
which it no longer becomes necessary for 
a patient to be sent from one high-priced 
specialist to another ? 


Reading List 


Survey, Jan. 1, 1930. A symposium on the cost 
of medical care by sixteen eminent physicians, 
health commissioners, merchants, and _sociolo- 
gists. 

Scribner’s, March, 1930. “Mr. Brown Pays His 
Hospital Bill,’”’ by John A. McNara. 


Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1930. ‘‘A Cure for Doc- 
tor’s Bills,” by Evans Clark. 


Outlook, Jan. 1, 1930. ‘The Cost of Modern 
Medical Care,” by Morris Fishbein. 


Ladies Home Journal, Oct. 1930. “The High 
Cost of Being Sick,” by Frederick Collins. 
Nation, Nov. 5, 19 “Doctor and Patient.” 


The Show-Off 


(Concluded from page 10) 


the “Delineator.”) Mom, that’d look good 
for that new black crepe de chine of yours, 
No. 18, there in the middle. 

Mrs. Fisuer: But, I wouldn’t want 
that bunch of fullness like that right there, 
Clara. (Joe enters hurriedly from the 
hallway, wearing a clean shirt and collar, 
and with his face washed and hair combed.) 

Ciara: Well, you’re always saying you 
look too thin; and I think—Joe, tell me 
something about the invention. 

Joe (Crossing quickly to the hooks at 
the right for his coat): They telephoned 
for me this afternoon about two o'clock. 
They had the contracts all drawn up. 

Crara (Having moved up towards the 
hooks with him): Well, did they really 
give you a hundred thousand dollars for 
it? (Aubrey gets up and moves around 
to the upper-left hand corner of the table.) 

Joe (Coming forward, putting on his 
coat): Check’s in the safe, down in Far- 
ley’s office. 

Ausrey (Flicking some ashes from his 
cigar): Joe!—what do you think we 
ought to do with that money? (Joe tries 
to hide his laughter, and steps down to 
his Mother’s right; and Clara comes for- 
ward and leans on the buffet.) 

Joe: You know, it was a funny thing, 
Mom—when I first talked to the Meyers 
and Stevens people, I was only to get fifty 
thousand dollars advance, and when I went 
up there today they had the contracts all 
made out for a hundred thousand. 

Auprey: And they’re getting away 
with murder at that. 

Mrs. Fisuer (Turning to him im- 
patiently): Oh, keep still, you!—You 
don’t know anything about this at all. 

Ausrey: I made them think I knew 
something about it. 

Mrs. FisHeR: You made who think? 

Ausprey: The Meyers and Stevens 
people. 

Joe: What are you talkin’ about, 
Aubrey, do you know? 

Ausprey: Certainly, I know what I’m 
talking about. I went to see those people, 
last Saturday afternoon, after you told me 
they'd talked to you. 














Joe (Crossing towards him, to a point 


above the center-table): And, what'd you 7 


do up there? 


Ausrey: Why, I told them—that they’d 


have to double the advance, if they wanted 
to do business with us. 

Mrs. FisHer: And, what business was 
it of yours? 
AUBREY: 

ain’t I? 

Mrs. FisHEer: Who told you you were? 

Ausrey: Well, he’s got to have some- 
body tend to his business, doesn’t he? He’s 
only a lad. 

Mrs. FisHEer: Well, he doesn’t need 
you to tend to his business for him—he 
tended to his business long before he ever 
saw you. 

Ausrey: He never landed a -hundred 
thousand dollars, though, till he saw me, 
did he? 

Joe: Well, what did you say to them, 
Aubrey? 

AuBrEY: Why, I simply told them that 
your Father was dead—and that I was act- 
ing in the capacity of business-adviser to 
you: and that, if this discovery of yours 
was as important as you had led me to 
believe it was, they were simply taking 
advantage of your youth by offering you 
fifty thousand dollars for it. And that 
I refused to allow you to negotiate further 
—unless they doubled the advance, market 
it at their expense, and one-half the net— 
sign on the dotted line. (He flicks more 
ashes frem his cigar.) 

Joe: Well, did they know who you 
were? 

Ausrey: I told them—that I was head 
of the house here; (Mrs. Fisher grips the 
edge of the table, threateningly.) and that 
I was also connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Mrs. FisHEr: It’s too bad they didn’t 
know what you do down there; and call 
your bluff. 

Ausrey: I beat them to it; I called 
theirs first. (He strolls towards the left, 
with a bit of swagger.) 

Jor: Well, I certainly have to give 
you credit, Aubrey; that’s the way the con- 
tract reads. 

Avusrey (Strolling back again): I told 
it to them; and I told it to your lawyer, 
too. 

Joe: I'll have to give you a little pres- 
ent of some kind out of this, Aubrey. 

Ausrey (Dismissing the suggestion with 
a touch of ceremony): You'll not give 
me any present, Joe; give it to your 
Mother. (He strolls over to the left 
again.) She’ll need it more than I will. 
(He comes forward at the left again, near 
the Morris-chair.) Amy, have you got the 
financial page there? 

Amy (Handing him the newspaper): 
Is this it, Aubrey? 

Ausrey (Taking it): Thank you (He 
crosses in front of her to the chair at the 
left of the center-table and sits down. 
Amy gets up, looking at him wonderingly.) 

Amy: Aubrey, you’re wonderful! 

Ausrey (Settling himself to look over 
the bond market): A little bit of bluff 
goes a long way, sometimes, Amy. 

Amy: Isn’t he wonderful, Mom? 
(Mrs. Fisher prepares to resume her knit- 
ting.) 

Mrs. FisHer (After a long sigh): God 
help me, from now on. (The curtain de- 
scends slowly, with Amy standing lost in 
admiration of the wonder of Aubrey. 
When the curtain rises again Aubrey is 
reading, Mrs. Fisher is knitting, Clara is 
sitting reading the “Delineator,” over on 
the arm of the arm-chair at the right. Joe 
is putting on his overcoat and hat at the 
mantel-piece mirror, and Amy is sitting 
in the Morris-chair at the left, just look- 
ing at Aubrey.) 

THE END 


Well—I’m Joe’s guardian, § 





OUST... K, 
SMOKE... OY 


does my throat 


need S. B.’s!" 


“I am a forest ranger. I’m on 
the lookout sometimes day and 
night for forest fires. 


“During some fires I have swal- 
lowed enough smoke and dust 
to fill up a balloon. Naturally, 
my throat is sensitive. I’ve used 
SmithBrothers’CoughDropsfor 
yearsand many’s the timethey’ve 
saved me from a cough or a bad 
cold. They are oleate ,» good 
to eat, and they sure do help 
when there’s smoke around.” 


Wa. C. WesseéL, Forest Ranger. 


Never neglect a cough or cold 
—but at the first sign take an 
S. B.... They soothe the throat, 
and quickly stop the cough! 
And—by the way—S. B. drops 
are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWOKINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 
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- THE PEPPER POT 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


gy 
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Real Friends 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please tell me what your con- 
ception of friendship is? It seems to me a 
friend is the person who sticks by you 
when you need him. I recently discovered 
that all friends are not the true friends 
one expects. M. O. M. 


A friendship involves two personalities. 
You can determine your own actions, but 
you have little or no control over the other 
person’s behavior. So your standard of 
friendship must be based on what you give 
and not on what you get back. From this 
point of view a friend is one whose well- 
being and happiness are dear to you. 
Naturally you will not give a great deal 
of consideration, pleasure, kindliness, and 
helpfulness to a person who does not 
make some return to you. A friendship is 
not usually a permanent relationship. It 
may be broken by moving away, by gradu- 
ally diverging interests, by one friend 
being hurt or disappointed by the other, 
or by one making too heavy demands on 
the other. Taking it by and large, your 
friendships throughout life are of value to 
you according to what you put in, rather 
than what you take out. Those who have 
a genius for friendship are men and 
women who can enjoy a small return on 
a large investment. 


Alphonse and Gaston 


Dear Editor: 

Of course I know that a man lets a 
woman go through a door ahead of him, 
but I never know which goes first in a 
restaurant or in a theatre. ae ee 


The general rule is that Man stands be- 
tween Woman and Danger. If the door is 
heavy, the man opens it and holds it open 
for her even though he has to push in 
ahead to do this. In a restaurant or going 
down a theatre aisle, the Protecting Male 











Why Jim 
has so 


many 
FRIENDS 











You’ve probably no- 

ticed that any one 

with a bag of pea- 

nuts is the center of an admiring group 
on almost every occasion. Make those 
peanuts PLANTERS Peanuts, and you 
see at once why Jim—or any one else, 
for that matter—is always so popular. 
Look for Mr. Peanut on every bag you 
buy. 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 





Conducted by Mary ALDEN Hopkins 


goes ahead till he catches the eye of the 
waiter or usher and then drops behind the 
Delicate Female, in order to guard her 
from an imaginary onrushing crowd in the 
rear. That sound absurd, but it gives you 
a theory from which to work out your 
technique. Technique will differ according 
to the temperament of the girl you are 
escorting. If she is a Lydia Languish act 
as if she were a dozen roses, or a man 
having a fit, or a baby learning to toddle, 
or any other creature that can't fend for 
itself. But if she is a girl with common- 
sense make your concern for her welfare 
as unobtrusive as possible. 


How to Say ‘‘Thank You’’ 

Dear Editor: 

Is it considered necessary nowadays for 
a boy to pay a party call? oe AE se 

Ii he wishes to be popular it is neces- 
sary for him to show in some way that 
he appreciates having been asked. He will 
probably be invited again and again even 
if he offers no return courtesy whatever, 
for whenever a girl gives a party she has 
to have a lot of men around to show that 
she can if she wants them. Sometimes a 
man substitutes a telephone call for a per- 
sonal one within a few days in the course 
of which he mentions how much he enjoyed 
himself. Special courtesies to former host- 
esses will enshrine a boy in the hearts of 
his countrywomen. 


Brain Surgery 
Dear Editor: 

I am a junior in High School and am 
planning to be a brain surgeon. I realize 
that this will require a terrible amount 
of work, time, money and determination. 
Please tell me what colleges rank best for 
this type of surgery. Can you suggest 
possible ways for a boy to earn nearly all 
of his expenses through a college of this 
kind? A. B. W. 


The type of surgery which especially 
interests you must be preceded by so much 
preliminary study that it is not yet neces- 
sary for you to choose the institution in 
which you will receive your final training. 
Your problem at this time is the same as 
that of any medical student. After you 
graduate from high school it is necessary 
that you take a pre-medical course before 
you can enter a medical school. The pre- 
medical course usually takes three years. 
Some Medical Schools accept a college 
degree in lieu of a pre-medical course, 
providing you have taken up required sub- 
jects. If you will send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope I will see that you re- 
ceive information about the pre-medical 
schools near your city and you can write 
to them individually to find out about stu- 
dent aid and possibilities of earning your 
way. It is almost always necessary for a 
student to have enough money to see him 
through the first year when he enters. If 
your high school record is truly extraor- 
dinary an exception may be made. 

After graduating from college or pre- 
medical school one has to count on four 
years of medical study. After that comes 
a year’s hospital service. Then the strug- 
gle of getting a practice. Toward the end 
of your medical course you will begin to 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on ee Problems, Man- 
ners, Vocations, Studies and General Information. 


Address Your Letters to 
Pepper Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


specialize in surgery, but even then there 
will be a good deal of general surgery for 
you to go through before you reach your 
chosen goal, 


The Girl Who Wants to Fly 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in aviation and I would 
like to know where a girl can get the 
training to be an aviator. A 


The Penn School of Aviation at Butler, 
Penrsylvania, affliated with the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Engineering, 
is a co-educational institution. You can 
write to them for a catalogue. 


The House Beautiful 


Dear Editor: 

I look forward to becoming an interior 
decorator. Will you tell me where I can 
get instruction, how much it will cost and 
the opportunities open to girls in that field. 

O. M. M. 

The Leighton School of Art, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, is the institution nearest 
to your home to which I can refer you. 
Write to the registrar about costs. A 
training in interior decorating can be uti- 
lized in other ways than house decoration. 
It is an excellent preparation for entering 
various departments in large mercantile 
establishments where a girl has a chance 
to work up to the position of buyer. Some 
large architectural firms have interior 
decorating departments in connection with 
their buildings in which positions are de- 
sirable. 


Do “Only Saps Work’’? 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been working two years and my sal- 
ary is $100 a month. One of my classmates 
is pulling down $300 a week, mm the boose 
game. This morning’s paper tells how 
three fellows lifted a payroll of $1400 and 
got away with it. I’m beginning to think 
a fellow is a fool to starve at honest work. 

7.0. W. 

Yes, and he can have a coffin of solid 
silver when the leader of the rival gang 
has put him on the spot... Or if he gets life 
in the penitentiary, sentimental ladies will 
send him flowers. That is, if he rises to 
be head of a gang. It is not so good to be 
an underling, for exasperated bosses in- 
stead of firing an unSatisfactory worker, 
simply bump him off. We have no ac- 
curate knowledge of the economic status 
or the expectation of life of the gunman, 
racketeer, rum-runner and gangster. We 
know about wages, health conditions, and 
vocational openings of practically all legal 
professions and trades, but all we know 
about current employment outside. the law 
is either unreliable newspaper feature 
stuff, detective fiction or shockéd sermon- 
izing. The result of our ignorance is that 
young men who can’t make good at the 
standard employments daydream of tre- 
mendous success in crime. It would be 
interesting to know if crime is a lucra- 
tive, healthy occupation’ with pleasant 
social relations, offering chances for ad- 
vancement to young men without courage, 
industry, initiative, and perseverance. For 
if one has those. qualities one can make 
good in competition with other men along 
legitimate lines. 
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Party Rights 

(Concluded from page 19) 
about 140 votes. They contain the Repub- 
lican-Democrat Union (103), the party 
of the great industrial and financial lead- 
ers; the Popular Democrats (18), strong 
champions of the Catholic Church; and, 
along with a variety of independent con- 
servatives, the small but vociferous and 
colorful remnant of Royalist known as 
“L’Action Francaise.” Since the War, un- 
der the leadership of Raymond Poincaré, a 
“National Bloc” has functioned in opposi- 
tion to the Left Bloc, combining loosely 
the parties of the Right and Center. As 
long as Poincaré was in power it gave him 
vigorous support for his anti-German pol- 
icies and in defense of the franc. But with 
his retirement it has lost its unity. 


The German Parties 

Twenty-four parties were represented 
on the ballots in the German elections of 
last September. Only ten of them have 
any real importance. German parties have 
more mucilage in their ingredients than 
French. But the extremists are much 
stronger now and the moderate parties are 
held together more through fear of violent 
revolution than through a positive pro- 
gram. The number of seats in the Reich- 
stag fluctuates with the number of votes 
cast. In the present one there are 576 
members, one for every 60,000. 

On the extreme left are the Communists, 
of course, but grown from 54 to 76 seats, 
representing 4,500,000 voters, obviously a 
force to be reckoned with. Then come 
the 143 Social Democrats, corresponding to 
the French Socialists and British Labor, 
the anchor chain of the republic. Though 


they voice the interests of the workingmen, 
they will not willingly see the gains of the 
Revolution jeopardized. One of their lead- 
ers, Hermann Mueller, was Chancellor 
last year, and they have so far loyally sup- 
ported the Bruening Government in the 
great financial crisis. The next most rad- 
ical party is the State, a new group suc- 
ceeding to the place of the recently dis- 
solved Democratic Party, appealing to 
young people and liberal businessmen. It 
elected 20 members. 

In what may be called the Center of the 
Reichstag are to be found the Catholic 
Centre (called Centrists), organ of the 
Church, a strongly organized group of 68 
which has participated in eyery. ministry 
since the Reich was founded. Chancellor 
Bruening belongs to it, as do several ex- 
Chancellors. The Bavarian People’s Party 
(19), an off-shoot of the Centre Party, 
represents the Catholics of South Germany. 
The People’s Party, with 30 votes, founded 
and led for many years by the late great 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann, repre- 
sents the big industrialists and tends to- 
ward the right except on foreign policy. 
The Economic Party, with 23 votes; two 
or three small agrarian or peasants’ 
groups; and the Conservative People’s, a 
recent split from the reactionary National- 
ists under the leadership of Gottfried 
Treviranus, make up the balance of the 
moderate groups which may be expected to 
support the republic in an emergency. 
Combined with the Social Democrats, for 
whom they have no love, these center par- 
ties have given Chancellor Bruening a 
working majority of about 40 votes over 
the combined Communists, Nationalists 
and Fascists. 

Now for the Right, so much in the public 
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eye. It has, first, the National People’s 
Party (often simply Nationalists), led by 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, the newspaper and 
cinema magnate, with 41 seats, a consider- 
able loss over its former strength. The 
Nationalists are opposed to the republic, 
to the Young Plan, to the Versailles 
Treaty, and are frankly hoping for a re- 
turn of the monarchy. They rely, how- 
ever, on constitutional methods to attain 
their ends. Their more violent members 
have gone over to the National Socialists, 
the new and much-feared phenomenon 
which has startled Europe since Septem- 
ber. The National Socialists, otherwise 
called “Nazis,” Fascists, or Hitlerities 
from their famed leader, have threatened 
to stop at nothing, not even “heads rolling 
in the sand,” to attain their ends, which 
are vague and negative. They want an 
extreme dictatorship with some socialistic 
features, somewhat modeled on Mussolini’s, 
They are very  pan-German, anti- 
Semitic, and opposed to all compromise 
with the former Allies over questions. of 
the war and treaties. What makes them 
so formidable is the obvious fact that they 
have a large segment of public opinion 
behind them, disllusioned with financial 
hardship and the humiliation of Germany’s 
defeat. In the last Reichstag Hitler’s 
group had but 12 deputies. Today there 
are 107 of the swaggering young brown 
shirts in the hall. Hating the Commu- 
nists, they will yet vote with them on issues 
purely obstructive to the Government. And 
they stand ready at the first sign of weak- 
ness to pounce upon the seat of power 
with armed force. 
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The Trawler 
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could,’ I answered. 

He had a way of throwing his. head 
back and letting his eyes look out, as 
from a distance, or as if he would take 
the measure of a man. "Twas so he looked 
out at me now. 

“He's a hard case of a man, shouldn't 
you say, Simon Kippen, who would play 
a shipmate foul?” 

I said nothing to that. 

“And master or hand, we're surely all 
shipmates,’ he added; to which again I 
said nothing. 

“Will you take Saul Haverick for dory 
mate?” he said again. 

“I bear Saul Haverick no great love,” 
I said; “but I have never heard he wasn't 
a good fisherman and who should ask 
more than that of-his mate in a dory?” 

He looked out at me once more from 
the eyes that seemed so far back in his 
head; and from me he looked to the flag 
that was still to the half-mast of his 
vessel for the loss of Arthur Snow. 

“We might ask something more in a 
dory mate at times, but he is a good fish- 
erman,” he answered at last. “A good 
hand to the wheel of a vessel, too, a cool 
head in danger, and one of the best 
judges of weather ever I sailed with. 
We're putting out in the morning. You 
can have the chance.” 

As to what was in my heart when 
I chose to ship with Hugh Glynn, I can 
not say. There are those who tell us 
how they can explain every heartbeat, 
quick or slow, when aught ails them. I 
never could. I only know that standing 
on the steps of Mary Snow’s house the 
night before, all my thought was of Mary 
Snow sitting at the window and looking 
down the street after Hugh Glynn. And 
“God help you, Simon Kippen!” I found 
myself saying—‘“it’s not you, nor Saul 
Haverick, nor any other living man wil! 
marry Mary Snow while Hugh Glynn 
lives, for there is no striving against the 
strength of the sea, and the strength of 
Hugh Glynn is the strength of the sea.” 
But of what lay beyond that in my heart 
I could not say. 

And now I was to sea with Hugh 
Glynn, and wé not four days out of Glou- 
cester when, as if but to show me the man- 
ner of man he was, he runs clear to the 
head of Placentia Bay, in Newfoundland, 
for a baiting on our way to the banks; 
and whoever knows Placentia Bay knows 
what that means, with the steam-cutters 
of the Crown patrolling, and their sleep- 
less watches night and day aloft, to trap 
whoever would try to buy a baiting there 
against the law 

No harm fell to Hugh Glynn that time. 
No harm ever fell to him, fishermen said. 
Before ever the cutters could get sight of 
him he had sight of them; and his bait 
stowed below, safe away he came, driv- 
ing wild-like past the islands of the bay, 
with never a side-light showing in the 
night, and not the first time he had done 
so. 

“What d’y’ say to that, Simon? Didn’t 
we fool "em good?” he asked, when once 
more we were on the high seas and lay- 
ing a free course for the western banks. 

“I'm grateful you did not ask me to 
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go in any dory to bring the bait off,” J 
answered. 

“Why is that, Simon?” he asked, as 
one who has no suspicion. 

“It was against the law, 
Glynn.” 

“But a bad law, Simon?” 

“Law is law,” I answered to that. 

He walked from the wheel, where | 
was, twice to the break of the vessel 
and back again and said, in a voice nw 
louder than was needful to be heard 
above what loose water was splashing 
over her quarter to my feet: “Don’t be 
put out with me for what I'll tell you 
now, Simon. You're a good lad, Simon, 
and come of good people, but of people 
that for hundreds o’ years have though: 
but one way in the great matters of liie. 
And when men have lived with their 
minds set in the one way so long, Simon, 
it comes hard for them to understand 
any other way. Such unfrequent ones as 
differed from your people, Simon, them 
they cast out from among them. I know, 
I know, Simon, because I come from peo- 
ple something like to them, only I escaped 
before it was too late to understand that 
people who split tacks with you do not 
always do it to fetch up on a lee shore.” 

“And from those other people, no doubt, 
Captain Glynn, you learned it was right 
to break a country’s laws?” 

“It wasn’t breaking our country’s law, 
Simon, nor any good man’s law, to get 
a baiting last night. There are a lot of 
poor fishermen, Simon—as none know 
better than yourself—in Placentia Bay 
who have bait to sell, and there is a law 
which says they must not. But whose 
law? An American law? No. God's 
law? No. The law of those poor people 
in Placentia Bay? No. Some traders 
who have the making of the laws? Yes. 
And there you have it. If the Placentia 
Bay fishermen aren’t allowed to sell bait 
to me, or the like of me, they will have 
to sell it to the traders themselves, but 
have to take their one dollar, where we 
of Gloucester would pay them five, and 
paying it, would give some of them and 
their families a chance to live.” 

He stood there in his rubber boots to 
his hips and his long greatcoat to his 
ankles—he was one who never wore oil- 
skins aboard ship—swinging with the 
swing of the plunging vessel as if he was 
built into her, and with his head thrown 
back and a smile, it may be, that was 
not a smile at all, and kept looking at 
me from out of the eyes that were 
changeable as the sea itself. 

“Don’t be mad with me, Simon, be- 
cause we don't think alike in some things. 
To the devil with what people think oi 
you—I've said that often enough, Simon, 
but not when they’re good people. li 
some people don’t like us, Simon, there 
will come no nourishment to our souls. 
Some day you're going to come to my 
way o’ thinking, Simon, because we two 
are alike underneath.” 

“Alike!” I smiled to myself. 

“Ay, alike at heart, Simon. We may 
look to be sailing wide apart courses 
now, but maybe if our papers were ex- 
amined ‘twould be found we'd cleared 
for the same last port of call, Simon.” 

And no more talk of anything like that 
between us until the night before we were 
to leave the fishing grounds for home. 


Captain 
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In the afternoon we had set our trawls, 
and leaving the vessel, the skipper had 
said, “Our last set, boys. Let ‘em lay 
tonight, and in the morning we'll haul”; 
and, returning aboard after setting, we 
had our supper and were making ready, 
such as had no watch to stand, to turn 
in for a good, long sleep against the 
labor of the morrow. 

It was an oily sea that evening—a 
black, oily-smooth surface, lifting heavy 
and slow to a long swell. A smooth, 
oily sea—there is never any good comes 
out of it; but a beautiful sea notwith- 
standing, with more curious patterns of 
shifting colors than a man could count 
in a year playing atop of it. The colors 
coming and going and rolling and squirm- 
ing—no women’s shop ashore ever held 
such colors under the bright night-lights 
as under the low sun we saw this night 
on the western banks. It was a most 
beautiful and a most wicked sea to stop 
and look at. 


END OF PART I 


Reprinted by permission from “Glouces- 
termen,” by James B. Connolly, copy- 
right, 1930, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. 
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pared to an improvised concert of real 
masters, at which some one strikes a 
theme on the piano; the first violin fol- 
lows, the ’cello joins in, then the bass 
viol and perhaps also a second violin 
and a flute. Every one willingly fol- 
lows the others, but each one has his 
own part, which the experienced ear 
quickly distinguishes froin the others. 
They vary the theme, develop it and 
carry it back in a transformed state to 
its originator. 

For this art of conversation I have 
found men of action better fitted than 
the learned. When the poets rave about 
the men of deeds who act instead of 
speaking, they are wrong; the active 
man has in all times talked a great deal 
—Oedipus and Siegfried, Mohammed 
and Moses—and Caulaincourt tells of 
Napoleon that he found it one of the 
most agreeable rights of lordship to 
speak on all occasions. The artist is 
sparing of his material; the man of 
action is lavish with his. No wonder 
that Goethe talked less than Byron and 
Schiller worse than Wilde, who could 
carry on a magical conversation. 

The best story-teller I ever listened 
to was an Austrian officer—a service 
in which I have found many excellent 
narrators. At that time, before the war, 
he was a young Major but a member 
of the General Staff, which is impor- 
tant. For the exactitude which was 
there demanded and cultivated was an 
important factor of his art. He told 
stories of manoeuvres and hunting; and 
although he did not himself always 
come off badly, he never aroused any 
painful feelings. For he spoke imper- 
sonally, as if in a report to his Gen- 


“They say he sold the property for a 
song.” 
“Yes, at least he got notes for it.” 


Wife (at breakfast)—“I want to do 
some shopping today, dear, if the weather 
is favorable. What does the paper say?” 

Husband—“Rain, hail, thunder and 
lightning.” 

a} 


Doctor (inquiring after boy who had 
swallowed a half dollar )—“How is the boy 
today ?” 

Anxious Mother—“No change yet.” 

—F, H. S., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








eral, about the arrangement of a place, 
the form of the room, the position of 
the door, of a candlestick, of a hat— 
all things which were to play a part 
in the story. He made a chart, so to 
say, of the situation, but also of the 
faces, the actions and peculiarities. He 
never fell into the error of most story- 
tellers, of laughing himself or passing 
judgment—he reported, but with such 
plastic art, such realism, that one would 
think himself listening to a criminal 
commissar, and at the same time a man 
who understood souls. One time when 
I was taking down a story by stenog- 
raphy, he laughed at the idea of hav- 
ing the story printed word for word 
as he had told it. But he was not able 
to write any sort of important letter. 
With paper before him he was embar- 
rassed, but the eyes and questions of 
friends spurred him on. For he never 
talked except before two or three inti- 
mate friends. 

In general there is better story-tell- 
ing in America than in Europe, be- 
cause in America every one is trained 
to speak. Tradition and practice re- 
quire every one when the chairman calls 
upon him at some friendly board, to 
rise to his feet and speak a few clear 
and well-connected sentences. That 
would not be possible in Europe, even 
in England where there is training in 
the colleges but where the general reti- 
cence of Englishmen renders such ap- 
pearances difficult. Also in America 
the desire to laugh is greater and more 
fruitful than any philosophical earnest- 
ness could be among the Germans. 

For the ground tone of every con- 
versation should be agreeable—not al- 
Ways merry or comic or grotesque but 
pleasant, indulgent, friendly. Only the 
man who is resolved to treat himself 
with irony and others with tolerance 
can carry on a good conversation. 


“How many students are there at your 
school ?” 
“Oh, about one in every ten.” 


As Frankie stood beside his mother, who 
was making some purchases, the grocer 
told him to help himself to a handful of 
nuts. But Frankie shook his head. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
grocer. “Don’t you like nuts?” 

“Yes,” replied Frankie. 

“Well, go ahead and take some.” 

Frankie hesitated, whereupon the grocer 
put a generous handful in Frankie’s pocket. 
When they left the shop, his mother 
turned to her small son and asked: 

“Why did you not take the nuts when 
the kind man asked you?” 

“Cause his hand was bigger than mine!” 


Visitor: “T see you are putting up many 
new buildings in these parts.” 
Workman: “Yes, sir. New buildings is 
the only kind we puts up.” 
—VYorkshire Post. 


“You remind me of a magazine 


és Frankie replied. 


He: 
cover.” 

She (reproachfully): “That’s because 
you see me only once a month.” 
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5-31; 6-32; 7-32; 8-32; 9-32 

Lewis, Sinclair, 6-14 

Library Table, 1-25 

Lowe, Orton (see Poetry Corner) 

Ludwig, Emil, 9-6 

Lynching, 4-15 


McConnell, Guy, 1-12 
MacDougall, Alice Foote, 6-8 
Masefield, John, 1-8 
Mayo, Dr. W. J., 3-10 
Medicine, Nobel Prize for, 6-14 
Cost of Service, 9-25 
Men and Machines 
Stuart Chase, 2-8; 
6-7; 7-7; 8-9 
Men Who Made History 
Thomas Paine, 2-25; 5-27 
Sir Francis Bacon, 3-28; 6-26 
Mohammed, 4-25; 7-26 
John Hay, 5-27; 8-26 
Catherine, the Great, 6-26; 9-19 
7-26 
8-26 
9-19 
Modder, Montagu F., 1-6; 7-2 
Governments in Graphic 


series, by 
3-6; 4-9; 5-7; 


Modern 
Form 
United States, 2-11 
Great Britain, 2-18 
6-18 
Germany, 8-18 
Morley, Christopher, 1-10 
Shoals, 7-20, 8-16 


France, 


Muscle 
Music 
“America,” 7-15 
Eastman School of Music, 8-2 
Grand Opera, 5-14 
Symphony Season, 4-14 


5-21; 5-23 
Films Column, 


Naval Treaty, 1-23; 
Nellis, Margaret, ed. 
4-11; 6-11; 8-13 

Nobel Prizes, 6-14; 7-27; 8-15 

Oil Scandals, 3-20, 4-21 

Oratorical Contest, International, 
5-14 

Overton, Grant, 1-36; 4-5 


Palestine, 5-23; 7-23 
Party Systems in Europe, 9-16 
Pepper Pot, ed. by Mary Alden Hop 
kins, 1-15; 2-10; 4-26; 5-28; 7-18; 
8-27; 9-26 
Peru, 2-16 
Pick Your Side 
Book Price War, 219 
Crime and City Government, 3-27 
Theatrical Censorship, 6-24 
Five-Day Week, 5-24 
Immigration and Unemployment, 
8-25 
Cost of Medical Service, 9-25 
Pickthall, Marjorie L. C., 6-3, 4 
Poetry, Challenge to American, 8-4 
Poetry Corner 
Bates, Katharine Lee, 7-13 
Burns, Robert, 9-12 
Chesterton, G. K., 2-6 
Frost, Robert, 1-18 
Graduates, 8-6 
Kunitz, Stanley, 5-13 
Noyes, Alfred, 4-13 
O’Sheel, Shaemas, 6-13 
Roberts, Elizabeth Madox, 7-13 
Tietjens, Eunice, 3-13 


Poets Laureate, 1-8 
Poland, 2-23; 7-23 
Pollock, Channing, 2-18 
Porter, William Sydney 
Henry) 
Power Commission, 7-20; 8-22; 9-20 
Primaries (see Elections) 
Prohibition, 2-20; 6-20; 7-21; 


(see O. 


8-23 


R-101 Disaster, 4-15 
Radio, 6-15 
Reading Contest, 2-12 
Reapportionment, 7-20 
Riley, James Whitcomb, 7-6 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts, 1-5, 6; 2-4 
Riverside Church, 3-14 
Rollins College, 9-2 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 4-24 
“Rulers” of America, 2-15 
Rumania, 1-15; 4-24; 9-23 
Russell, George W. (“‘AE’’), 4-14 
Russia, 3-18; 6-22; 8-20; 9-22 
Safety, National Council, 3-14 
Salomon, Haym, 1-12 
Samoa, 5-21 
Schmitt, Gladys; 
Prize, 3-15; 8-6 
Science (see Test-tubes 
scopes; also Aviation; 
Einstein, 8-14 
Shedd Aquarium, 3-14 
Scott, Winfield, 8-4, 6 
Sea Stories, 9-5 
Shedd Aquarium, Chicago, 3-14 
Short Stories (in order of appear- 
ance) 
The String Bean (Rinehart), 1-5; 
2-4 
Bill (Gale), 2-3 
The Perfect Creature 
3-3 
Fumble (Brush), 4-3 
The Match Against 
(Walpole), 5-3 
The Stove (Pickthall), 6-3 
The Gift of the Magi (O. Henry), 
7-3 
Please Reserve (Aronson), 8-3 
The Trawler (Connolly), 9-3 
Show-Off, The (Kelly), 4-6; 5-10; 
6-9; 7-11; 8-11; 9-8 
Soderblom, Dr. Nathan, 8-15 
Spain, 3-23; 7-23; 8-24; 9-23 
“Spoonerism” Contest, 2-31; 
6:31; 8-31 
Sports 
Basketball, 9-18 
Football, 2-13, 3-11, 5-8, 7-10, 8-30 
Golf, 3-15 
Hockey, 8-29 
Intramural Sports, 1-26 
Rugby Football, 5-8 
Tom Thumb Golf, 2-15 
Winter Sports, 6-5 
Stock Exchange, 4-20 
Sugar, 8-23 


Bynner Collegiate 
and Tele- 
Medicine) 


(Bennett), 


Callendar 


4-31; 


Tariff, 1-23; 2-21 

Tax Reduction, 7-21 

Test-Tubes and Telescopes, 1-32; 2- 
24; 3-12; 4-25; 5-18; 6-25; 7-27; 
8-19; 9-27 

Turkey, 2-23; 3-23; 8-24 

Tyroglyphics, 1-39; 2-31; 3-31; 4-31; 
5-31; 6-31; 7-31; 8-31; 9-31 


Unemployment, 1-22; 3-20; 4-20; 
5-7; 5-16; 5-24; 7-16; 7-21; 8-22 
Unemployment Insurance, 7-16 


Virgil, Bimillennium Cruise, 3-9 

Vocational Pepper 
Pot) 

Voting Methods, 5-6 


Guidance (see 


Walpole, Hugh, 5-3, 5 

Wheat Dumping, 3-18 

White House Conference 
Health, 7-14 

Women “Achievers,” 5-1 

World Court, 7-21; 8-22 
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ALL-AMERICAN 


“quarterbacks” 
ON THAT TEAM OF YOURS 


de 


% 


ste R * 


WHEN you meet the rival “icemen” from across the 
town, you couldn’t pick a better piece of armor than a 
Bradley “Quarterback.” The hardest sort of punishment 
... a sudden reach in a long sweep-check . . . a quick 
twist in lifting a shot to goal .. . the scraping and pull- 
ing in a jam on the boards . .. all in the day’s work 
for this Bradley! 

The “Quarterback” is a born athlete. (It has been 
chosen as the official sweater for the All-American foot- 
ball team for four years.) It knows its sports and it 
knows its weather. And it’s ready for the worst in 
either line. 

Take a look at the Bradley “Quarterbacks” at your 
local dealer’s. . . . And then outfit that team of yours 
with sweaters that will last them for many hockey 
seasons to come... Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 


SLIP INTO A 


BRADLEY 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS 





The richest child 
is foveee — 


entur ry 


Sueret Music 


Say “‘CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition za the world’s Best Music by the 


Piano, 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. 
your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


280 West 40th Street 
New York City 


The richest chisd is poor without Musical Training 
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COLLEGES AND VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


OR the convenience of students inter- 

ested in the opportunities offered by 
the various colleges, universities and voca- 
tional schools advertising in The Scholas- 
tic at various times during the year, The 
Scholastic School and College Service will 
have forwarded, at no expense to you, cata- 
logs of these institutions. Please check 
only those you are interested in, fill in 
the coupon, and mail to address below: 

Clip and Mail Now 


The Scholastic School and College Service, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Please send at no expense to me catalogs 
of the institutions checked: 


Alviene School of the Theatre. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 
Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 











Boston Stammerers Institute. 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
ESE 
College of Engineering. 

College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 
Chicago Normal School Physical Education 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago Technical College. 














College of Music of Cincinnati 

Commercial Art School, Chicago......................---00-0 
eS ee ere 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
Greenbrier College 

Gulf Park College 

Illinois College of Chiropody. 
Illinois College of Photography..........-.............-.--0 








TI sre secccn esc ecntiecanntcinecnscrcnseagen 
New Mexico School of Mines.............-.......-..---...---- 
pa Ee 





Pennsylvania State College 
Pittsburgh School of A 
Pratt Institute 
Rockford College 
Temple University... 
Tri-State College... 
United Hospital... 
Univ. of Rochester, School of Nursing.................... 
Vogue School of Fashion Design 

Yonkers General Hospital 
































The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design: The Village Postman. 

Here is a good character to make the hero of 
a story. Try your hand in dealing with the com- 
monplace, as Zona Gale does. Notice the kind- 
ly but quizzical smile, the gnarled fingers, the 
half-eaten apple. 


Il. The Trawler. 


Here is a chance to test your powers of ob- 
servation and deduction, by attempting to prophesy 
the climax of this story, as Poe used to be able 
to do. Study the following points pon k the 
characters. Do you get a good impression of Saul 
Haverick? He is “still in his seaclothes”; he is 
criticizing his master; he goes out “softly, and 
by way of the back stairs.”” Then Hugh Glynn 
s*bent his head” to enter; he cannot speak at first; 
he explains as a man to his equal; we note that 
he, the captain, went in the dory to try to rescue 
Arthur; he is straightforward but gentle to the 
bereaved parents. Next we note Mary Snow’s 
penetrating question of Saul and her sympathy 
for Hugh yee. a we must consider why 
Simon was at the Snow Rene why he walked in 
sight of the sea all night, and what he thought of 
Captain Glynn, 

Now try to plot the rest of the story. There 
is only one possible outcome, everything consid- 
ered. Can you solve it? 

What difference exists between Hugh Glynn 
and Simon as indicated by the bait-buying epi- 
sode? What ominous indication ends this in- 
stallment ? 

III, Minnows, Whales an’ Sea-Farin’ Tales. 

The love of the sea that is one of the most 
strongly ingrained characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon race explains the eternal fascination of 
sea-tales. Make a list of books, and a second 
one of poems, dealing with ocean life. See if you, 
with the aid of the rest of the class, cannot fill a 
whole blackboard with such titles, and then talk 
over, informally, the best of them. 

What different types of sea-fiction are there? 
What credit should be given our American writer 
Cooper? What is Conrad’s attitude toward the 
sea? Does Mr. Connolly agree? 


IV. The Neglected Art of Conversation. ‘ 

Mark true statements with the figure 1, talse 
statements with . 

1. Proper education includes manners (_). 

2. The art of conversation is sufficiently 
stressed in school ( 

3. The soloist degrades others present ( ). 

4. The dogmatic talker leads others to feel 
free in_expressing themselves ( 

5. The size of the group has no effect on the 
type of conversation ( 

6. The acoustics of the place affect conversa- 
tion ( ). 
At dinners one Should talk so that all can 
hear ( 

Eight persons in a group are the maximum 

for general talk ). 

9. host at dinners should hold himself re- 
sponsible for conversation above all else (_ ). 

The superior conversationalist should keep 

center stage himself ( ). 


V. The Show-Off. 

What thunder-bolt té° Aubrey opens this install- 
ment? What is the point of Mrs. Fisher’s panto- 
mime while Amy and Aubrey are upstairs? Why 
does she give up her purpose? t surprise 
does Joe bring? Has it been prepared for by the 
author? How did Aubrey cultlectalty help Joe? 
What irony is there in the situation? How does 
the spat between Mrs. Fisher and Aubrey form 
a background for the final event? Wherein lies 
the comedy of the last speech? Do you feel 
sorry for Mrs. Fisher? Did you anticipate the 
outcome? What appeal has Aubrey for an audi- 
ence, or why is he not entirely repulsive? 


VI. As One Reader to Another. 


Give an oral report of the plan of operations 
of the “Book Worms,” indicating what you think 
are the good points. What ideals are suggested 
by the Monroe High School pupils? What are 
the aims and accomplishments of the ‘‘Entre Nous 
Club”? What aids can be given by a league of 
book-clubs? Finally, write a letter to Mrs. Beck- 
er containing your own suggestions, and see if 
you cannot win a book. 

VII. The Poetry Corner. 

Good Scotsmen say that the proper way to 
read “A Cotter’s Saturday Night’? is on one’s 
knees; here, however, is a poem by the same 
author that you should read when seated in a 
chair out of which you cannot fall when you rock 
with laughter. Every year dozens of pupils come 
to me ignorant of the humor to be found in this 
ballad. Here is your chance to grasp its fun, 
aided by the convenient glossary. If you retell 
the story in prose is it as effective? 

Jhat famous figure is in the first stanza? 
What is the purpose of the accumulation of hor- 
rors as Tam approaches the kirk? What old 
superstition is the basis of Tam’s escape? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Who Am I? 


The first letters of the answers to the follow 
ing questions will, when read vertically, spell th: 
name of a man who was known the world ove: 
After you have found out who he is, tell what 
made — famous. 

(1) A marshal of France who had his leg 
amputated, (2) The state in which a_ great 
penal institution burned (see Headliners), 
(3) Country of which Theodore Steeg is premier, 
(4) Commander-in-chief of French armies during 
the greater part of the World War, (5) Whi: 
Dr. de Forest has aided, (6) What will be th. 
tallest building in the world. 


Il, The Doctor and the Patient. 

a. Class reports on (1) Doctors in colonia 
days, (2) William Harvey and_ his saeeiiietion 
to medicine, (3) Pasteur, %4) Roentgen, (5) = 
first use of ether as an anesthetic, (6) the 
erences in the reading list (the first Poa Oe a 
given to several students). 

b. Find out the charges for office calls, hon 
calls both day and night, tonsilitis operations pone 
the like. Considering the cost of preparation for 
his work, do you think the doctor’s charges are 
too high? Compare them with fees or salaries in 
other professions. Do people worry about cost 
when they are ill? Why? Upon whom does the 
high cost of medical service fall most heavily, 
the poor, the middle class, or the rich? W hy? 


Ill, If I Had My ’Teens to Live Over. 

What contribution has Dr. de Forest made to 
society? In_ spite of what he says concerning 
Latin and Greek, do you feel that he gained 
something from his study of these two sumeects 
that was of great aid to him in his work and i 
an aid to him now? Would he have been a great- 
er inventor had he had opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the “treasures of great music’? 
Comment on this statement cf his. What oppor- 
tunities of this kind have we today? 


IV. Party Systems in Europe. 


A political party may be defined as a grou 
of people having similar political ideas and ideals 
who organize to make their principles the policy of 
the government. Does this describe parties in Eur- 
ope? Compare parties in the U. S. with those in 
England, France, and Germany. Does the cab- 
inet system tend to encourage a greater number 
of parties than does the presidential system? Why? 

Give the main features of the old Whig an 
Tory parties in England. What three English 
parties are there now? Which holds the balance 
of power? Is this a good state of affairs? Why? 

Why are coalition ministries common in France 
and Germany? Why is it that there is usually 
no complete cabinet change when a ministry falls? 


V. Domestic Affairs. 

a.. Civil War in the G. O. P. 1. Class re 
ports: (a) The Liberal-Republican movement in 
1872, (b) Uncle Joe Cannon, the “Czar of th: 
House,”” (c) Results of the revolt against Can- 
non, (d) Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., and Theodore 
Roosevelt—insurgents. 

b. Scrambling the Railroads. 

When was the first steam railroad built in th: 
U. S.? How did our government aid the build 
ing of railroads? In which war were railroads 
first used to transport troops? What and when 
was the first transcontinental system built? What 
important inventions improved the railways? Up 
to 1887 what evils had crept into the railroads? 
What was then done to curb these evils? 

Explain the Transportation Act of 1920. What 
lines are primarily interested in the proposed con- 
solidation? What body has the final say? 

What competition must railroads face today? 
What has been recommended along this line? Do 
the owners of the railroads also own some oi 
these outside competitors? Explain. 

c. The Depression. From printed accounts 
has the situation grown better or worse? What 
is your own opinion? Why is the Census Bu- 
reau making a new unemployment survey? How 
will the low rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York aid crises in banking? 


VI. Foreign Affairs. 


Russia, Why did Stalin oust Rykoff? Is 
Stalin an office holder? Just what is the source 
of his power? How will this last move of his 
affect the Five Year Plan? 

India. What does the word “viceroy” mean? 
Who is the new Viceroy of India? What are 
his qualifications? Comment on the task he has 
before him 

China. What is “likin”? Compare on sys 
tem with the tariffs in force in the U. S. under 
the Articles of Confederation. What effect will 
the abolition of “likin” tend to have upon the 
general welfare of China? What attitude has the 
Nanking government taken towards taxes on for- 
eign goods? 

Central America. What revolutions have brok- 
en out in this region? What do Pe consider 
the cause?_ In what way is the U. interested ? 
Why are U. S. Marines in Nicaragua? 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


I, Cover Designs and Frontispieces 
(Matching Test—10 Points) 

In the blank space preceding Column 2, write 
the number of the painting, etc., made by that 
artist. 

. Going to the Meet Daniel Chester 

rench 
Gerald Brockhurst 


A. R. Thomson 


es Kelly 
A. J. Munnings 


nein S. A. Martin 
Montagu F. Modder 


Natural Color Photo 


. Favorite Christmas 
Carols 


‘ Ton Crusad- 


” A Celestial Tale 
5. The Spirit of Amer- 

ican Youth 

. The Grand Canyon 

. Ma Aung Saw 
Myang 

. First Prize Winner 
International Ex- 
hibition 

. Dickens Murals 

. Portrait of Henry 
Rushbury 

. Dry Dock 


Il. Authors and Titles (Matching Test 
—10 Points) 


Treat in a similar way. 
. The String Bean 
. Fumble 


Pedro Sanchez 
Pablo Picasso 


Arnold Bennett 
G. Chesterton 


. The Perfect Crea- “Zona Gale 
Grant Overton 


ture 

. The Show-off 

. Bill Marjorie Pickthall 

. The Match Against O. Henry 
Callendar 

. The Gift of 
Magi 

. Lepanto 


9. The Stove 

. Katherine 
Young Woman of 
Manhattan 

. The Challenge 
American Poetry 


Subject Matter (Multiple Choice 
Test—10 Points) 


In the blank space insert the number of the 
statement which is correct. 

1. The “String Bean” (1) won the game with 
Callendar, (2) made a fatal fumble in his last 
football game, (3) married Elvira Revestre, (4) 
suffered from too much imagination 

2. The humble carpenter ‘Bill’? (1) brought 
home Mr. Fisher’s watch and chain, (2) showed 
great heroism in giving up his daughter for her 
own good, (3) cut wood for Dorette’s stove during 
the cold spel 

3. “The Perfect Creature’? married (1) the 
distinguished philosopher, Edward Planta, (2) the 
renowned musical composer, Arthur Chains-Mar- 
lott, (3) the roughneck engineer, Herbert Clixam. .. 

4. Jeff Evans was (1) an egotistical go-getter, 
(2) a sufferer from an inferiority complex, (3) 
the captain of the Crale football team, (4) the 
owner of a beautiful watch which he sold to buy 
a Christmas present 

5. Jeremy Cole (1) fell in love with Barbara 
Kincaid, (2) went on a long trip to bring the 
doctor for his brother, (3) wrote poetry for Mary 
Dunn, (4) aided his teammates to win a glorious 
victory for his school 

6. Aubrey Piper (1) repaired the electric- 
light engine for Elvira, (2) injured a traffic-cop 
while driving without a license, made a 
brilliant run for the first score for Callendar 

7. Dorette (1) sold her hair to buy her hus- 
band a present, (2) was the sister-in-law df 
“The Show Off,” (3) fed the stove endlessly to 
keep her brother alive, (4) was a designer of 
fancy dress costumes in New York 

8. Mrs. James Dillingham Young, otherwise 
Della, (1) gave and received the wisest Christ- 
mas gift of all, (2) was the teacher who did not 
appreciate the janitor’s art, (3) adopted Bill’s 
little daughter. 

- Jothan (1) kissed the pretty sister of 
his bitter enemy, (2) was the -"  ” of Clara 
Fisher, (3) was the roommate of Jeff Evans, 
(4) desired, though a janitor, to be recognized as 
an artist 

10. Amy Fisher, (1) inspired the poetry writ- 
ten by the “String Bean,’’ (2) was fortunate in 
loving truly and being loved truly, (3) was the 
heroine of Arnold Bennett’s story, (4) was the 
girl who broke her lover’s inferiority complex... . 


IV. Articles (True-False Test—25 


Points) 


If true, put the figure 1 in the parentheses; 
if false, a 0. 


the Katherine Brush 


Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart 

Hugh Walpole 

George Kelly 


III. 


THE SCHOLASTIC—PART II 


By CHESTER B. Story 


The Eastman School of Music and East- 
man Theatre are in Richester, N. Y. 
During the last thirty years American 
poetry has been of inferior quality. 
Stephen Vincent Benet has done a pro- 
found service for American poetry. 
O. Henry wrote about the life of the 
New York wealthy class. 
James Whitcomb Riley found comfort 
in the Book of Job. 
Hugh Walpole believes that the taste of 
the American reading public is excellent. 
Katherine Brush says that her famous 
Night Club is not even a short story. 
Fortitude, the story of a romantic boy, 
was written by Hugh Walpole. 
Grant Overton says that above all else 
Katherine Brush’s style shows ease. 
Young Woman of Manhattan. was writ- 
ten by Katherine Brush. 
Arnold Bennett writes unsympathetically 
about the prosaic lives of Five Towns. 
Much writing before he was twenty-one 
trained Arnold Bennett to be a_ writer. 
The Old Wives’ Tale is one of his finest 
Five Towns novels. 
Beauty in the commonplace is scorned in 
Zona Gale’s literary philosophy. 
Effective selection of details and re- 
markable economy of words are her 
characteristics. 
Her novel Birth is ranked among the 
greatest novels of all time. 
The Pulitzer Prize in drama, awarded 
Miss Lulu Bett in 1921, caused the first 
general recognition of Zona Gale. 
Channing Pollock says that most of his 
knowledge of good literature was ob- 
tained by reading in his “teens.” 
Mary Roberts Rinehart has only recently 
reached the highest group of American 
authors of popular entertainment. 
)20. She invented the detective story and 
mystery thriller. 
)21. Tish Carberry is her best known char- 
acter. 
)22. John Masefield became poet laureate in 
1930. 
)23. 


)24. 
)25. 
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)18. 


)19. 


His poetry shows a deep love of Eng- 
land and the sea. 

He has always been immersed in books, 
and has not learned life among men. 
Christopher Morley was stirred by the 
death of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to pen 
a tribute to him as a man and a writer. 


V. Poetry Corner (Completion Test— 
10 Points) 


Add the title or name 
thought 

1. Boys brought up in New England enjoy the 
thrill, described in Robert Frost’s poem, of swing- 
ing on.. 

a “Don John of Austria is going to the war” 
is a typical line from. . 

3. An American poet, “lover of sharply carved 
cameos in nature,” one of which she records in 
a remarkable sonnet sequence, From the Moun- 
tain, is. . 

4. Republic and Motheriand, showing a gener- 
ous appreciation of the United States, is by the 
English poet . . 

‘. - Daughter of the Sun is She, by Stanley 
Kunitz, is an intellectual poem quite typical of 
his first volume, entitled . 

6. He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed, is by 
an American who is called a typical Irish bard, 


that completes the 


 P ‘A superb battle ballad ringing with martial 
music is 

8. Christmas Island, a rollicking ballad by the 
author of America the Beautiful, was written by 


‘ 9 The author of Christmas Morning, also dis- 
tinguished as a novelist, is . . 
10. Gladys L. Schmitt. winner of the Bynner 
Collegiate Poetry Prize, wrote... . 
VI. Following the Films (Matching 
Test—15 Points) 


Treat as in other matching tests. 

1. George Arliss in a ....Lincoln 
splendid characteri- 
zation 

. A flight of discov- 
ery over a famous 
ice barrier 

. Close-ups of 


etc. 

. A grand old Mel- 
ville classic 

. The first Realife 
film 


...Doughboys 


...Billy the kid 
...Old English 
..Outward Bound 


lions, 


January 17, 1931 


TOTAL SCORE 
100 POINTS 


. Walter Huston im- 
personates our na- 
tional hero 

. Life after death 
shown in an appeal- 
ing story 

. Eddie Cantor in a 
technicolor film 

. Magnificent Alpine 
scenery 

. Buster Keaton in a 
war picture 

. The Marx brothers 
in a furiously funny 
Im 

. Superb camera work 
of American land- 
scapes 

. Otis Skinner in his 
famous stage play 

14. Amos n’ Andy on 
the screen 

15. Harold Lloyd’s es- 
capes on the outside 
of a tall building 

16. Story of a West Vir- 
ginia mountain lad 


VII. As One Reader to Another (Mul- 
tiple Choice Test—20 Points) 


Indicate the proper title by the correct number 
in the blank at the right. 
1. A wonderful account of the Crusades is 
(1) The March of the Iron Men. 
(2) The Gypsy Caravan. 
Airplanes in the far North are told of in 
(1) Adrift in the Arctic. 
(2) Frozen In. 
A princess heroine, in a romance of the 
mysterious lost city of Chichen, is in 
(1) The Dark Star of Itza. 
(2) Thistle Inn. 
An anthology of actual experiences is 
(1) A Boy Scout in the Grand Cavern. 
(2) Great moments in Adventure. 
The adventures of three young Trojan war- 
riors, one the son of Aeneas, are told in 
(1) Queen Dido’s Treasure. 
(2) Singing Seamen. 
A collection of stories of American legend- 
ary heroes is 
(1) Here’s Audacity! 
(2) Robert the Roundhead. 
A wonderful anthology of. adventurous tales 
by the world’s greatest writers is 
(1) The Gold Bug and Other Tales. 
(2) The Omnibus of Adventure. 
Joaquin Miller’s own story of his boyhood 


ME sons 
(1) The Witness Tree. 

(2) Overland in a Covered Wagon. 

A spirited account of a girl’s experiences on 
a ranch is 

(1) French Heels to Spurs. 

(2) When I Was a Harvester. 

The first inexpensive collection of colored 
reprints of the historical Currier and Ives 
prints is 

(1) The Treasure House. 

(2) The Spirit of America. 

The true story of John Smith and Poca-- 
hontas is found in 

(1) The Crossing. 

(2) The White Captain. 

The best book for a general survey of avia- 
tion is ..... 

(1) From iq Ground Up. 
(2) Skycraf 

A g high school story, 
girl twins for heroines, is 
(1) The Fork & Road. 
(2) The Sk irl. 

S boy at oy bottom of the sea is told of 


..Africa Speaks 


...Tol’able David 


.-With Byrd at the 


South Pole 
...Animal Crackers 
Moby Dick 


.-The Big Trail 


..The White Hell of 


Pitz Palu 
...Whoopee 
...Feet First 


... Kismet 


with a pair of 


(1) Pirate’s Doom. 

(2) Opening Davy Jones’s Locker. 

A fine novel with Cicero as hero is 

(1) With the Eagles. 

(2) A Slave of Catiline. 

The oe cutter championship race is found 


(1) Red Horse Hill. 

gamer vocational advice for girls is found 
American Girl. (2) Jobs for Girls. 

alte Mc has a new edition of his 
famous critical anthology, 
(1) Pen Names and Personalities. 
(2) Modern American Poetry. 
Selections from cundibnamnaliine of famous 
women make up elen Ferris’s .... 
(1) The Greek Way. 
(2) When I Was a Girl. 
An intensely interesting collection of original 
narratives of American pioneer trail-break- 


ers is 
(1) The Pioneer West. (2) Westward 
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(2) Scar Neck. 





Semester Review Test for Social Studies Classes 


I. Who Am I? 

The first letters of the answers to the following 
questions will, when read vertically, spell the 
name of an American patriot. When you find out 
who he is, tell why he should be remembered. 

1. Expelled from France for publishing the se- 
cret “Anglo-French Naval Agreement.” 

2. British dominion which named its own gov- 
ernor-general. 

3. The plan under which Germany pays her 
reparations. 

. The president of Cuba. 


1. The invention of James Watt. 

2. The most important invention of George 
Westinghouse. 

q he governor-elect of Wisconsin. 
c 4. 4 lake which is the terminal of the Welland 

‘anal. 

5. A leader in the 7th Century who called him- 
self the ‘“‘Mouthpiece of the Deity” and founded a 
new religion. 

Last of the Austro-Hungarian Hapsburgs 
who is now legally of age. ; 

7. A wonder of the world where water tur- 
bines do the work of almost two million men. 


II. Important Deaths 
The first letters of the last names of eleven 
prominent persons who died since the last semes- 
ter test are here given. Complete their names. 
1. D , creator of most famous fic- 
tion detective. 
B................. a biographer of Lincoln. 
Nel cisdindateniiitenan , father of the pure food and 
drugs law. . 
» noted aviator and inventor. 
TEE » famous screen star and char- 
acter actor. 
oe ber of the House and a 
crusader against opium. 
». commander of the American 
Army of Occupation in —— 
— eine , former British Lord Chancel- 


icecsttincesssin » mining magnate and pbhilan- 
thropist. 
DE, Diisnneun » a painter of fisher folk. 
11. economist and leading author- 
bor problems. 





III. World-Famous Men 

In the ( ) after each of the names in B write 
the numeral you find before the country, in A, 
of which he is a citizen. 

A. 1. U. S., 2. France, 3. Germany, 4. Great 
Britain, 5. Poland, 6. South Africa, 7. Russia, 
8. Spain, 9. Turkey, 10. Australia. 

B. Berenguer ( ), Kemal (_ ), Kellogg . » 
Bruening (_ ), Snowden ( ), Hitler ( ), Hert- 
zog ( ), Hugh S. Gibson ( ), Poincare ( ), 
Tardieu ( ), Pilsudski ( Arthur Henderson 
( .), Wilbur ( ), Stalin ( ), d ( 
Baldwin ( ), Borah ( ), Curtius (_ ), Curtis 

), Steeg ( ), Alfonso ( 2; MacDonald 
( ), Oswald Mosley ( ), Isaac Isaacs ( ). 


IV. World Capitals 
Give the name of the city where each of the 

following was held. 
1. 11th Assembl 
2. The 
3. The 
4. The 
5. The 

tection. 
6. T 


of League of Nations. 
Indian Round-Table Conference. 
Imperial Conference. 

Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 


he Sugar Conference. 


V. Matching Test 

In the ( ) after each item in A write the 
numeral you find before the item in B which de- 
scribes or is connected with it. You will have 
one item a left over. 


. Althing ( ) 
¢ 3 


5. New justice on Su- 
preme Bench 
. Foe of power inter- 
ests 
. The new planet 
. Chairman of Demo- 
cratic National Com- 
mittee 
. Chairman of Repub- 
lican National m- 
mittee 
10. Held 18th Amend- 
ment invalid 


. Smoot-Hawley 
. Owen Roberts 
. Pluto ( ) 
Kellogg (>) 
. Kellogg 

. Fish ( ) 

. Woods (_ ) 

. Boulder Dam ( ) 
. Fess 

. Ras ( ) 

. Sao Paulo ( ) 

. Doak ( 

. Norris ( ) 

. Nye ( ) 11. 
. Clark 


( ) 12. 
B 13. 
. Investigation into 
Communistic activi- 14. 
ties in America. 15. 
New Secretary of 
Labor. 
. Elected justice in 16. 
World Court 
. Chancellor of Ger- 17. 
many 
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Ag 
Anti-unemployment 
drive 

Tariff Bill 

First democratic par- 
liament in western 
Europe 

Treaty among sev- 
en states 

Coffee district in 
Brazi! 


— 


By Witu1aM G. FIXEL 


VI. World Governments 

A. Define democracy. 

Distinguish between a federal and a central- 
ized or unitary republic. 

hich of the following describes the cabi- 
net system of government? What name is ap- 
plied to the other system described? 

1. President with many powers and independ- 
ent of the legislature; cabinet responsible to pres- 
ident and ordinarily removed only by him; cabi- 
net ministers not members of the legislature. 

2. President or other head merely a figure- 
head; cabinet ministers dependent upon majority 
party in legislature and resign when lacking a 
= of confidence; cabinet are members of legis- 
ature. 3 

C. In the ( ) after each item in (b) write 
the numerals of as many items as you can in (a) 
that describe it. You will have several in most 
of them. 

(a) 1. Presidential System. 2. Cabinet Sys- 
tem. 3. Federal Republic. 4. Centralized Repub- 
= 5. Monarchy. 6. Democracy. 7. Dictator- 
ship. 

owe € 
3. France ( 2 4 
( ), 6 Argentine ( 


VII. Unemployment 


A. Rearrange the following items so that the 
resulting order will give your opinion of the im- 
portance of each as related and contributory to 
the present economic depression. Omit any that 
you feel have no connection. 

1. Labor Unions, 2. The stock-market crash, 

3. The new tariff, 4. Bolshevism, 5. 
6. Overproduction, 7. Improper adjustment be- 
tween increased iency of machines on the one 
hand and present wages and working hours, on 
the other. 8. President Hoover’s policies. 

B. What laws to aid in remedying the situa- 
tion were passed by the present Congress? 

C. Give three arguments for or against unem- 
ployment insurance as a government project. 

D. Under what two heads may methods of 
fighting unemployment be classified? 


VIII. True and False 


In the ( ) after each statement write ¢ if 
true and — if false. Also rewrite correctly those 
you have marked false. 

. The Massachusetts Tercentenary held last 
year celebrated the 500th anniversary of the Bos- 
ton Tea-Party. 

The British Constitution is the oldest writ- 
ten constitution in existence. 

harles_and Mary Beard were included 
among the “Rulers” of America because their 
musical compositions have had an extraordinary 
influence upon American composers. ( ) 

The ill-fated R-101 was filled with inflam- 
mable helium gas, whereas American dirigibles 
use, as a lifting power, harmless hydrogen. ( 

. Nancy Astor is one of the women mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. ( 

. Simon Bolivar is the famous Venezuelan 
delegate to the League of Nations. 

7. The Senate today has no more power in 
American affairs than the British House of Lords 
has in English. ( 

8. Congress, according to the Constitution, 
should pass measures suggested to it by the Presi- 
dent irrespective of its own opinion. ( ; 

9. The plan adopted by the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission sets a maximum amount 
of money for each nation for the purchase of ar- 
mament instead of limiting a nation’s strength by 
setting a total for the number of rifles, etc. ( ) 

. Mr. Lucas is Senator Norris’ colleague in 
the Senate from Nebraska. 

11. Senator Norris favors the leasing or sell- 
ing of water power sites to private corporations. 


), 2. Great Britain ( » 
Germany ¢ ’ Italy 
), 7. Spain (¢ 





12. The U. S. has not placed an embargo on 
& — of the gas used by it in its dirig- 
ibles. 

13. Ruth Hanna McCormick is the first wo- 
man to be elected to the U. S. Senate. ( ) 

14. The language of the Brazilians is the Por- 
tuguese. ( . 

5. The word “sabotage” is derived from the 
wooden shoes which the French workmen threw 
into the gears of machines. ( ) 

16. According to the Department of Commerce, 
the number of productive workers in the U. S 
has increased since 1920. 

17. Boulder Dam has been rechristened the 
Coolidge Dam. ( ) : 2 

18. Sinclair Lewis received the Nobel Chemis- 
try Prize. ( ) 


IX. Completion Test 


1, was called the George 
Washington of Venezuela. | 
2. “Goatbeard the Lawgiver” of 
credited with establishing the first 
known to western Europe. z 
3. There are cities in the U. S. 
with a population of more than 500,000. 





4. Two non-heat engines are the —.......00.00.0...... 
and the Two heat engines are the 
OR GE vcccctimrgeestnins 

Without Arabic ~................ and 
system it is probablye that the Powe 
never have come to us. 
6. Inventor Invention 
. Galvanic Battery 








1, 
. Fulton 


Reaper 
. Telegraph 











: Lord Bessemer 
. Nobel 





Kodak 





' Roentgen 
9. 








PENAMAeNe 


q . Incandescent Lamp 
10. 10. Teleph 
7. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ............. 


leader and 
torial Review Achievement Prize for 1929. 
8 . is Speaker of the House, and 
is President pro tempore of the Sen- 





X. Current Events Telegrams 

Limiting yourself to a sentence, comment on 
each of the following: 

a. The trial of the 8 engineers at Moscow. 

b. Burma and Great Britain. 

Causes of the Democratic landslide. 

. Obstacles to self-government in India. 

. The Clark prohibition decision. 
f. Colonel T. wrence. 


XI. Multiple Choice 


_ Check, in each of the following, what you con- 
a = nas annus. ) 

, e Farm Bloc is (a) the fertile region of 
the South and West where. most farm products 
are grown, or (b) the group of legislators who, 
irrespective of — iation, are working for 
laws beneficial to farmers, or (c) the popular 
name of the recent act for farm relief. 

2. Muscle Shoals is (a) the nitrate and power 
Project on the Tennessee River which the govern- 
ment began to build during the World War, or 
(b) the valuable oyster bed near Baltimore, or 
(c) the famous revolutionary Indian leader who 
defied England by making his own salt from the 
sea 


_ 3. Salomon Auguste Andree was (a) the Brit- 
ish spy in the Revolution who conferred with 
Benedict Arnold, or (b) the Jewish patriot who 
loaned money to the leaders of the American Rev- 
olution, or (c) the intrepid Swedish explorer who 
braved the mysteries of the Polar regions in 
1897 in a balloon. 

4. The Root Formula is (a) the latest mathe- 
matical formula for using Einstein’s principle of 
relativity, or (b) the plan whereby the U. S. may 
join the World Court and withdraw should an 
advisory opinion be Pa despite her protest, or 
(c) the suggestion of Elihu Root for solving the 
unemployment problem. 

Mother Jones was (a) a leader in the fight 
for women suffrage, or (b) a fiery and militant 
prohibition enthusiast, or (c) a friend of union 
mine workers and a fighter in the interests of 
union labor. 

6. An amendment to the National Constitution 
may be added (a) by being proposed by 2/3 of 
Congress and signed by the President, or (b) by 
being proposed by 2/3 of the House and ratified 
by 3/4 of the Senate and then signed by the 
President, or (c) by being prapeens by 2/3 of 
Congress and then ratified by the legislatures of 
3/4 of the states. 


XII.’ Ask Me Another 

1,. Name the first five cities in the U. S. ac- 
cording to the 1930 census. 

2. Which large city in the U. S. had the 
greatest increase in population since 1920? 

_ 3. What reasons do you have for the increase 
in the above city? 

Give the main features of the ‘flexible’ 
clause of the new tariff. 
_ 5. Give three arguments for or against day- 
light saving. 

6. Tell why you think each of the following 
was included in the lists of ‘Rulers of America”: 
John Dewey, Andrew Mellon, the Du Ponts, Ed- 
gar Guest, Clarence Darrow, Dr. Cadman, and 

wen Young. ’ 

7. Give the main feature of the Fifth Senate 
Reservation to our joining the World Court. 

. Name two women members of the House 
of Representatives. 

9. Give the names of at least two women who 
are in the Hall of Fame. 

10. Tell why you think each of the above was 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

11. What is the purpose of the so-called Norris 
Amendment? 

12. How will the Norris Amendment achieve 
the above result? 

13. Name at least three Latin-American na- 
tions in which there recently have been revolu- 
tions. 

14. Which state gin the most representa- 
tives under the new Reapportionment Act? 
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For the help and guidance of students entering the 
Scholastic Awards Contest for 1931 and competing 
for the Eldorado pencil prizes, Ernest Watson has 
contributed an interesting series of Eldorado pencil 
drawings which will appear in this magazine during 
the progress of the contest. As announced, $50 will 
be awarded for the best drawing submitted in the 
contest, with other prizes of $25, $15 and five of $5 
each. A catalog containing full information can be 


secured from the editors of the Scholastic Magazine. 
In addition, and separate to the awarding of these prizes, 
a scholarship worth $300 is being offered by the new 
Watson-Guptill School of Art, of which Mr. Ernest 
Watson is director. This scholarship will be given 
the student who, in the opinion of the directors of 
the school, shows the greatest promise in his work. 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department Joseph 
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